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CHAPTER  I.  IiJTSQDUGTION. 

numerous  reform  movements  have  developed  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Civil  \7ar.     During  these  years,  agrarian  and 
laboi-  organizations    had  arisen,  have  formed  political  parties, 
and  had  gone  down  into  obscurity,  only  to  be  followed  by  other 
movements,  equally  determined  to  carry  on  a  program  of  reform. 
Defeat  failed  to  discourage;  behind  their  persistent  effort  was 
the  belief  that  no  reform,   sufficient  for  the  hour,  could  come 
except  by  a  removal  of  the  dominant  parties  from  power.  These 
movements  were  especially  strong  in  the  nev;  and  growing  country 
of  the  west.     IJ.linois,  a  well  established  state,  did  not  permit 
a  development  like  that  of  unsettled  Kansas,  Ilebraska  or  Dakota. 
The  last  of  this  string  of  political  parties,   the  populist  party, 
was  not  an  exception;  like  its  predecessors,  it  v;as  stronger 
in  the  western  thari  in  ;,iie  central  states.     A  view  of  the  party 
from  Illinois,  does,  however,  show  tne  effect  of  a  radical 
movement  upon  a  somewhat  conservative  state. 

Problems  of  our  economic  and  monetary  systems  were  of 
long  standing.     At  first  they  were  merely  differences  between 
the  older  parties.     Instances  may  be  found  early  in  our  national 
history,  which  show  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  settlement 
of  the  monetary  question.    Hamilton  favored  fr<?e  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,   (1)  while  Jefferson 
held  out  for  a  single  silver  staixdard  (2)     The  currency 
question  was  important  during  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
in  fact  was  a  constant  source  of  content ion. f S )  Another 

TT      White,  Money  and  Banking,  p.  £2.     2,   Jefferson,  Works  v.ii, 
p.  149ff.     3.  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.  , 
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problem  of  deepseated  importance  was  industrial  unrest.  McMaster 
takes  note  of  its  presence  before  the  Civil  V/ar,  although  little 
danger  resulted.     (4)     These  questions  were  overshad ov/ed  t^y  the 
overwhelming  pred eminence  of  the  great  economic,  social  and 
moral  question  before  the  country,   the  slavery  issue.  Problems 
of  slavery,  money,  and  industrial  unrest  v/ere  running  side  by 
side,  and  when  the  first  of  these  was  put  out  of  existence  by 
the  Civil  War,  the  other  two  7/ere  still  to  be  settled. 

After  the  Civil  Y/ar,  this  feeling  of  protest  took  the 
form  of  political  parties,   the  story  of  which  is  a  story  of 
succession  of  failures.     In  1872,  a  labor  convention  v/as  held  at 
Buffalo  and  nominated  Judge  David  Davis  for  President,   (5)  but 
the  little  party  was  readily  devoured  by  the  Liberal  Republican 
party  of  that  year.   (6)     The  party  changed  its  name  many  times. 
In  1876,   it  was  called  the  Independent  National  Party;   (7)  in 
1880,   it  was  called  the  Greenback  party,  and  this  proved  the 
strongest  of  the  string  of  third  parties  7;ith  General  '.Veaver 
of  Iowa  its  candidate  ;{i8)  in  1884,   the  Greenback  or  People's 
party,  ran  a  very  poor  third;   (9)  and  in  1888  the  Labor  Union 
party  received  even  less  support  than  any  of  the  previous 
parties.   (10)     The  party  leadership  and  party  platforms  had 

4.  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  U.   3.  v.  5,  p.  99. 

5.  McKee,  National  Conventions  and  Political  Parties,  p.  141. 

6.  Judge  I>avis,   judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  of  the  ;oeriod.   7.  McKee,  I^ational 
Conventions  and  Political  Parties,  p.  17S.     8.  Ibid,  p.  199. 

9.  Ibid  p. 229.     10.  Ibid,  p.  257. 
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teen  almost  continuous.     Such  men  as  Weaver  of  Iowa,  Cooper  of 
New  York,  and  Butler  of  Massachusetts  held  together  through 
many  discouraging  years,   (11)    while  their  demands  were  in  the 
main,   the  same.     They  wanted  more  money  and  they  wanted  it  issued 
directly  to  the  people.   (12)     Other  planks  such  as  the  direct 
election  of  senators,  government  ov/nership  of  railroads,  and 
postal  savings  hanks  were  added  from  time  to   time,  hut  the 
chief  emphasis  v/as  upon  the  monetary  issue. 

Illinoisans  were  occasionally  prominent  in  the  party; 
hut  seldom  with  anyone  above  average  prominence  in  the  country. 
Judge  Davis  received  the  Lahor  F.eform    nomination  for  president 
in  1872.   (13)     Alexander  Campbell  of  La3alle,  who  had  been 
affilliated  with  Lincoln  in  the  issuance  of  Greenbacks  daring 
tl.e  Civil  V/ar,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1876;   (14)  and  in  1880 
received  21  votes  for  president  in  tbhe  Greenback  oonveiition,  (15) 
In  the  same  year,  Adlai  Stepehenson  of  District  16,  who  7/as  later 
Democratic  candidate  for  vice  president,  and  V/m.  B.  Anderson  of 
Mt.  Vernon  secured  places  in  Congress.   (16)     Jesse  Harper  arjd 
David  Davis  received  votes  for  the  presidential  nomination  in 
the  Greenback  convention  of  1884;   (17)  and  y^soh,   J.  Streeter 
of  Kew  Windsor  received  the  Labor  Union  nomination  in  1888.  (18) 
At  various  times,  notables  such  as  Clarence  Darrov/  and  Lyman 
Trumbull  were  associated  v^ath  these  movements,  but  the  main 
work  of  organizing  the  new  parties  fell  upon  the  old  wheel-horses, 
such  men  as"Uncle  Jesse"  Harper,  a  pioneer  reformer  and  law^^er 


11.   Ibid,  under  conventions;   see  also  committees  in  Daily  i^ews 
Almanac.   12.  Appendix  A,  as  end  of  thesis.   13.  McKee,  p.  141. 
14..  Ferris,  Hotes  on  interview,   Jime  15,1919;   Illinois  Blue  Book 
1919-20;  p.   503.  15.  McKee,  national  Conveiitions  and  Platforms, 
p.  191.  16.  Illinois  Blue  Book,   1919-20,  p.  503.   17.  McKee,  p.  23 

18.  McKee,  p.  257.    19.  Ferriss    J    r  n 
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of  Danville,   Sej'raour  F.  Norton  of  Chicago,  Alson  J,   dtreeter  of 
Eew  Windsor,  and  Herman  IC.   Taubeneck  of  Ivlarshall,   Illinois.  (19) 
Although  these  movements  did  not  represent  a  singl'^  continuous 
organization,  a  decided  relationship  betv/een  these  parties  is 
shown  by  comparison  of  the  platform  and  leaders  of  the  party 
conventions,     "I  Joined  the  movement  in  1876,"  v/rote  James  H. 
Ferriss,  editor  of  the  Joliet,   Illinois  i'lews,   "  and  was  editor 
of  a  populist  newspaper  for  thirty-eight  years.     The  party 
changed  its  name  several  times,  but  the  platform  remained  practi- 
cally the  same."  (20) 

At  no  time  from  1870  to  1890  v/ere  the  third  parties 
able  to  gather  together  platform  or  candidates,  that  were 
attractive   to  a  large  number  of  voters,   eitaer  in  Illinois  or  in 
the  country  at  large.     As  one  Illinois  leader  put  it,  the 
principles  and  leaders  of  the  movements  were  of  such  unpopularity 
and  the  object  of  such  deriv^ion,   that  it  v/as  always  of  advantage 
to  change  the  party  name  every  political  campaign,  until  the 
formation  of  the  people's  party  in  1891.  (21) 

Parallel  with  the  succession  of  third  parties  occurred 

the  organization  of  numerous  farmer  and  labor  organizations. 

But  unlike  the  third  parties  the  little  groups  did  not  die  out, 

but  rather  continued  to  thrive  and  increase  in  number.     In  1867, 

the  Granger  movement  began;   (22)  in  1869,  the  Knights  of  Labor 

organized;  in  1879,   the  Farmers'  Alliance  formed;  and  in  1883, 

the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  came  into  existence. 

June  15,1919.     20.  Ferriss,  Letter,  Llay  3,  1919.  21.  Ferriss, 
Interview,  June  15,1919.     22.  Buck,,,  i^.  A.  ,  The  Granger  Llovement, 
p.  42.   25.  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.   7,^T?8i5^p.   5,   c.   7;  Dec.  8, 
p.   2.   c .  6. 
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Similar  agricultural  and  labor  organizations,  3uch  as  the 
Agricultural  'Jheel,  the  Alliance  oouth  nrxd  the  Colored  Alliance, 
were  formed  and  increased  rapidly  in  membership.     By  1889,   the  so- 
cieties began  to  feel  the  need  for  unity,  and  the  result  was  the 
formation  of  a  single  large  organization. 

At  the  first  meeting  for  the  unification  of  these 
elements  at  ot.  Louis,  Llissouri,  December  10,1889,  representatives 
were  present  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,   the  Grangers,  and  other 
farmer  a..d  labor  organizations.   ( 2S )     Ko  steps  were  taken  towards 
political  activity,   but  the  assembled  societies  drew  up 
resolutions  calling  themselves  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance 

and  Industrial  Union.   (24)     On  December  6,  1890    a  Second  annual 
meetm  v/as  held  at  Ocaia,  Florida  this  time  totake  the  initial  step 
m  the  organization  of  a  party.   (26)     Although  no  formal  action 

occurred     General  Davis  of  Kansas  read  an  unofficial  call  for 
a  convention  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  the  following  May  for  the 
foimation  of  a  third  party.  (26) 

In  Illinois,   the  movement  for  unification  did  not 
proceed  as  smoothly.     After  attempts  to  form  state  organizations 
at  Bloomington,   (27)  and  Urbana,   (28)  a  permanent  society  was 
perfected  at  Decatur,  November  20,1889.   (29)     Editor  Periara  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer  of  Chicago,  who  was  one  of  the  movement's 
active  supporters,  was  present  at  the  meetings.     December  10,1890, 
the  second  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Peoria,   (oO)  and  December 
5th    of  the  year  following,  the  third  annual  meeting  was  held 
which  chose  delegates  for  the  convention  to  be  held  the  follow- 
ing February  for  the  People's  Party.     Illinois  farmers  entered 

24.  Ibid.     25.  I^.  Y.   Tribune,  Dec.   6,   1890  ff.     26.  L\  Y.  Tribune 

Dec.  6,   1890,  p.   5,  c.   1.  27.  Prairie  Farmer,   June  15,  1889,  p. 

327,  c.  1.  28.  Ibid,   Sept.   28,1889.  29.   Ibid.  IJov.   16,  1889,  p  33B 
c.   1.  50.   Ibid.  Dec.  6.   1890,  p.   776,   c.  o. 
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an  S'.  K.  Jd.  a.  ticket  in  the  local  districts  in  1890,  and 
succeeded  in  electing  three  of  their  candidates  to  the  Illinois 
legislature.   (31)     The  three  succeeded  in  making  a  name  for  them- 
selves,  in  the  election  in  the  year  following  for  United  States 
Senator.     After  weeks  of  voting  by  the  legislature  in  which  the 
election  of  A.   J.  Streeter,  the        M.  B.  A.  candidate  v/as  almost 
secured,  the  farmer  legislators  finally  swiiLQg  to  the  support  of 
John  U,  Palmer,  the  Democratic  nominee,  who  v/as  accordingly 
elected.   (32)     In  an  account  of  the  Ocala  convention,  the  Kew 
York  Tribune  mentioned  one  un-named  Illinois  member  as  leading 
the  opposition  to  the  official  ratification  of  the    call  for  a 
third  party  convention.   (33)     These  scattering  facts  present 
fairly  well  an  adequate  picture  of  the  party  in  Illinois;  the 
farmers'  organizations  were  not  very  strong  in  the  state  in 
1891. 

During  the  thir  ty  years  follov/ing  the  Civil  V/ar,  there 
v/ere  a  small  number  of  people,  in  Illinois,  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  were  not  getting  along  well  with  the  world.  'Aether 
this  condition  was  their  fault  or  the  fault  of  their  environ- 
ment was  apparently  of  little  importance.     Regardless  of  the 
cause  of  their  condition,   the  fact  remained  that  they  were  in 
this  state,  that  they  were  not  prospering,  and  that  they  v;ere 
dis-satisf ied  with  their  lot.     One  party  platform  declared  in 
1888  that  the  farmers  were  suffering  from  poverty  which  forced 
most  of  them  to  mortgage  their  estates;  that  their  prices  were 
so  low  that  relief  was  offered  only  througIl"bankruptcy  and  the 

m    V  '''^^^^^  ^°  *       '   Ulinois  State  Journal,   1891    p.  97  ff 
a«p.  Taubeneck  voted  for  Streeter  tj    v    n  ^ 

reeier.     ....  ij,  y.   Tribune  a  -^^^ 
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laborers  sinking  into  greater  dependence;"  tljat  strikes  were 
resorted  to  without  relief  because,   of  the  inability?  of  the 
emploi/ers  to  pay  living  v/ages,   "  while  more  and  more  v/ere  driven 
into  the  street."  (S4)     Such  a  statement,  although  perhaps 
exaggerating  conditions,   is  an  expression  of  feeling  of  a  certain 
element  oi  society.     Nothing  apparently  could  satisfy  them. 
If  they  were  given  the  explanation  that  their  poverty  v;as  caused 
by  overproduction,  they  might  reply  something  like  this,    "  If 
we  have  overproduction,   .vhy,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  who  sen^ 
us  seed  time  and  harvest,  why,  v/e  ask,  are  so  many  in  the  v/orld 
unfed  and  in  destitution."  (£5)     Their  condition  v/as  the  basis 
for  protest,  a  protest  so  desperate  that  they  would  have  been 
willing  to  take  as  a  remedy  almost  anything  that  v/oulc  have  been 
offered. 

A  history  of  the  grov/th  of  dissent  up  ;o  1891  shows 
five  tilings  of  importance  to  the  history  of  the  people's  party 
in  Illinois;   (1)  the  problem  was  deep-seated  and  enduring;  it 
v/as  due   to  differences  on  economic  and  financial  questions;  (2) 
the  feeling  of  dissent  after  the  Civil  vVar  was  carried  on  by 
third  parties,  and  by  farmers  and  labor  organizations  and  was 
unified  in  1889     by  the  unification  of  farmer  and  labor  organi- 
zations;   (3)  the  third  parties  from  1870  to  1890  were  in 
reality  one  movemexit,  as  is  shovm  by  a  continuity  of  platform 
principles  and  leaders;   their  chief  demand  was  for  a  larger 
circulating  medium;   (4)  the  feeling  of  dissent  was  not  popular 

'6'.6.  p.  5,   c.  3;   the  delegate   "feared  that  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  would  confirm  the  charge  sometimes  heard  that  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  was  a  partisan  body.     34.   The  Union  Labor 
platform  of  1688,  IvIcKee,  i.at'l  Conventions  and  platforms,  p.  249; 
Streeter  of  Illinois  v/as  its  candidate.  35.  Prairie  Farmer", 
October  11,   1890;  part  of  letter  from  an  Illinois  farmer. 
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in  Illinois,  although  there  were  some  v/ho  v/ere  as  zealous  for 
the  cause  as  any  in  the  country  and   (5)  the  old  wheel-horses, 
like  Ivorton,   Taubeneck,   Streeter,  Harper,  and  Campbell,  had 
for  many  years  been  prominent  in  third  parties  in  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER  II,     THE  Fllio?  CAL■IPAIGI^1 
Three  difficulties  confronted  the  populists  in  forming 
a  successful  political  party:     The  first,  was  the  organization 
of  the  scattered  elements  of  the  old  third  parties  and  the 
farmers  and  labor  organizations;     the  second  was  the  selection 
of  platofrm  principles  and  loaders,  v/hich  could  most  ably  re- 
present the  reform  spirit;  the  third,     was  publicity,   the  ■ 
problem  of  m^iking  the  nev/  party  well  and  favorably  known. 

Organizations  of  the  new  People's  Partj;  was  effected  at 
Cincinnati  in  due  form  May  22,  1691.     The  convention  adopted  a 
platform  very  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  third  party  and 
Farmers'  Alliance  Platforms.   (Z6)     Fourteen  hundred  eighteen 
delegates  were  present,  of  v/hom  four  hundred  eleven  were  from 
Kansas,  three  hundred  seventeen  from  Ohio,  aad  but  eighty-eight 
from  Illinois.   (S7)     Illinois  was  represented  in  the  party 
councils  by  Taubeneck,  WOx^'ton,  and  Streeter,  v;ho  were  also 
chosen  members  of  the  Illinois  National  Committee.   (38)  Other 
Illinoisans  v/ho  gained  prominence  at  the  convention  v/ere  Moses 
Hull  of  Chicago,   ( 39 )  v/ho  spoke  to  the  convention  of  the  needs 
for  a  third  party  and  Miss  Francis  Willard  of  Chicago,  who  wanted 
the  convention  to  adopt  a  pr ohi Litionist  plank.  (40) 

After  the  convention  v/as  over,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
a  Republican  nawspaper  offered  some  interesting  if  not  instruct- 
ive criticism  of  the  party.     The  populists  were  divided  into 
four  groups:    "the  demagogue  who  has  never  held  office,   but  who  he^ 

"^61     See  Appendix  A.     27.  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  May  20,  1891. 
38.  Chicago  Tribune,  May  21,   1891,  p.  2.   c.  5,4.     39.  Cincinnati 
Times- Star,  M^y  20,1891.     40.     Ibid,  May  23,   1891;  Gov.  St. 
John  of  Kansas  also  '.;aited     on  the  convention  for  the  sane  purpose 
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always  wanted  one;  or  who  is  an  old  serving  man  out  of  place, 
but  anxious  to  get  into  one;  the  half -insane  dreamer  of  social 
and  political  dreams,  who  in  the  vernacular  is  called  a  crank; 
the  enthusiast,  and  tlie  man  with  a  grievance,  who  believes  or 
fears  that  neither  of  the  old  parties  will  redress."  (41)  This 
quotation,  although  interesting  and  caustic,  gives  an  untrue 
picture  of  the. party,  for  as  will  be  shown  later,   there  were 
considerable  number  of  sane  and  sober  populists. 

Turning  directly  to  Illinois  politics,  the  first  state 
convention  of  the  People's  Party  in  Illinois  was  held  in  Armory 
Hall,   Danville,  Llay  19,  1892.     The  meeting  smacked  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  newly  formed  organization.     Lester  Hubbard, 
populist  state  chairman,   opened  the  meeting  at  ten  in  the 
morning,   (42)  when  by  actual  count  there  were  150  persons,  all 
told,  present. "  (43)     After  a  few  earnest  remarks  by  Rev. 
Gallagher  anu  Professor  A.   J.   Johnson  of  Danville,  and  o.  F. 
Norton  of  Chicago,   tine  convention  recessed,  to  be  opened  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   (44)     In  the  afternoon  the  dis- 
cussion continued,  including  speeches  by  Benjamin  Terrill  of 
Texas,  and  Professor  Johnson.     The  latter  took  Senator  Streeter 
to  task  for  his  conciliatory  tatics  in  the  Springfield  fight  with 
Palmer  and  Parwell  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Taubeneck 
replied  that  Streeter  had  made  no  concessions  to  the  Republican 
steering  committee,   in  so  far  as  he  knew,  and  because  of  cause 
of  his  important  connection  with  the  contest,  he  knew  something 
about  it;  what  had  been  printed  in  the  newspapers  about  a  com- 

fi;  g^i^^fo  I^^er-Ocean,  May  22,1891.  42.  Danville  Weekly  Press, 
Ifey  25,   1892,  p.  1    c.1-2.  43.  Danville  Daily  Wewz,  May  20.1692 
l^r.t'ii'''nt'     f'  Hubbard  introduced  Rev.  Gallagher  of  the 

Danville  Christian  church,  who  invoked  divine  blessing-   later  he 
announced  Korton  temporary  .h..  ^.n  ...  .  ^^^j^^-.^f 
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promise  in  principle  was  all  false,  and  was  used  to  create 

public  sentiirient.   (45)     "Senator  Streeter,"  he  declared,  "stood 

where  he  stood  for  eighteen  years,  fighting  for  the  peoole."(46) 

A  second  event  of  importance  in  the  afternoon  meeting  was  the 

financial  report  of  the  party  in  the  state,  which  showed  that 

of  the   tv/enty-four  dollars  that  had  heen  in  the  treasury,  but 

five  dollars  was  left.   (46)     In  the  evening,  delegates  were 

chosen  for  the  national  nominating  convention  at  Omaha  in  the 

following  July.   (48)  and  instructions  were  given  to  support 

Mtton  M.  Barnett  for  governor,  after  Taubeneck  and  several 

others  had  refused  the  nomination.     A  platform  was  drawn  up  which 

favored  equal  suffrage,   enforcement  of  school  attendance,  free 

text  books,  use  of  convict  labor  for  state  improvements,  and 

reform  in  the  system  of  state  representation.  (50) 

Discussions  of  the  convention  by  Danville  and  Chicago 

papers  add  luster  to  v/hat  might  otherwise  be  a  lifeless  story. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  makes  the  interesting  contribution:   "In  the 

front  seat  sat  George  Allsbury  of  Sangamon  County,  who  ran 

against  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  the  legislature  nearly  forty  years 

ago,  and  another  antiquated  member  was  Col.  Jesse  Harper  of 

Vermillion  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  reform  movements  and  still 

carrying  the  harness/-^  To  the  people  of  Danville,   the  Danville 

Daily  Kews  advised  editorially  on  the  day  before  the  convention, 

"Let  them  attack  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties  with 

the  furious  blasts  and  mark  hard  v/ords  all  over  the  walls  of 

(ire encastle,   secretary.  45.     Danville  Weekly  Press    May  25  1892 
S*  ^'  Chicago  Tribune,  May  20.  1892.     47^  Danvilie 

u«f  9^  ^?f.o!*  ^'  1-  °-  2-  Chicago  Tribune, 

May  20,   1892.     50.  Daily  Ilews  Almanac,  1895    p.  159. 


their  strong  towers  v/ith  chalk  and  charcoal;  what  of  it?  The 
rains  will  wash  them  off  and  the  old  stubborn  resolute  parties 
will  march  on,  fight  to  finish,  and  the  Democrats  will  be 
walloped  by  the  Republicans  as  usual,  and  in  the  smoke  of  the 
contest,  the  people's  party  will  be  lost  sight  of."  (51)  But 
after  the  convention  was  over,  and  the  populists  gone,  indiffer- 
ence was  changed  to  derision  of  a  rather  personal  character: 
"The  proceedings  of  the  socalled  people's  party  convention" 
declared  an  editorial  "are  amusing  and  have  the  air  of  a  comic 
farce."    In  that  convention,  there  were  several  men  worth  |50,000 
or  $75,000  or  even  $100,000,  and  few  there  were  that  did  not 
show  signs  of  thrift.   .   .   .  There  were  complaints  of  slavery. 
This  is  Captain  Varner's  declaration,  who  has  to  make  a  con- 
gressional canvass  in  this  district,  and  who  is  very  well  off 
aiid  generous.     Then  too.   Colonel  Harper  is  not  the  object  of 
pity;  he  has  an  excellent  home,  and  to  his  credit,  he  loves  it. 
He  always  owns  and  rents  other  property.     Colenel  Harper  is  as 
free  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be  made  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  declaration  of  Independence.     So  with  the  most  of  them,  in- 
cluding our  comrade,  G.  B.  Pent  on,  who  has  a  flourishing 
business,  a  good  home,  a  happy  family,  and  all  the  elements  of 
thrift  and  comfort."  (p) 

At  the  Omaha  Convention  on  July  5,   1892,  the  name  of 
Seymour  F.  Uorton  of  Illinois  was  not  presented  for  president. 
General  James  B.  V/eaver  of  Iowa  was  nominated  after  Judge 

WalterQ^  Graph am.  an  Illinoi s  Democrat,  refused  to  tjh,  f55a) 
?Q'i«f?  ^''jS''''^  May  20  1892.  p.  2.     52.  Danville  Daily  Kews 

Shilda  iffP  n?*w    r^n^^  ^""^^^  19,1892.  53a.  G^eshamJ 

mtnild^,Life  of  ^.  Q.  Gresham;   the  writer     the  wife  of  Gresham 
declared  LIr.  Gresham  was  in  sympathy  with  some  but  not  alf  of  The 
populist  principles;     Lir.  Gresham  had  written  Captain  Powers 
before  the  Convention  that  he  would  not  rmi,   Gresham  was 


The  platform,  called  thereafter  the   "Second  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence" was  the  most  significant  work  of  the  meeting.  It  con- 
tained proposals  favoring  free  silver,  direct  election,  government 
ovmership,  equal  suffrage,  the  initiative  and  referendum,   (54)  and 
other  principles  which  more  nearly  represented  the  needs  of  the 
t  im  es . 

In  Illinois,  there  v/ere  some  v;ho  did  not  like  the 
nomination  of  Weaver.     ?he  Shicago  Post  declared  that  "Wherever 
there  has  been  a  v;ildcat  movemeiit  to  lead,  Y/eaver  had  lead  it.   .  , 
If  the  party  could  have  nominated  Judge  Gresham  for  a  leader,  its 
movement  might  have  taken  a  serious  meaning."  (55)     It  went  on  to 
state  that  "Outside  of  the  Weaver  element,  which  of  course  is 
jubilant  over  the  success  of  their  favorite,  the  feeling  among 
the  delegates  today  as  they  are  scattering  for  their  homes,  is 
not  one  of  enthusiasm  over  the  ticket.     This  was  strikingly  nani- 
fest  last  night  in  the  scarcity  of  cheering  v/hen  the  success  of 
Weaver  v/as  announced  to  the  convention."  (56)     In  conclusion  it 
prophesied  that  the  movement  v;ould  not  develop  any  more  strength 
than  did  A.   J.   3treeter  in  1886,  and  declared  that  the  labor 
unions  were  especially  disappointed  in  the  selection  of  a 
"political  eran^.who  for  years  has  been  relegated  to  the  rear.  "(57) 

5£a  secretary  of  state  under  Cleveland.  54.  See  Appendix  A; 
55.  Chicago  Post,   July  5,  1892,  p.  4,  c.  2.    56.  Chicago  Post 
July  5,   1892,  p.  2.   c.  2.        57.  Ibid. 
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To  this  a  countercharge  v/as  returned  by  the  Farmers'  Voice. 
"Gresham",  it  declared,   "  v;as  the  man  who  upheld  the  Green  v7ell 
Fraud,  which  cost  the  farmers  of  the  country  so  much.     The  men  who 
set  their  faces  against  this  sort  of  crooked  polities  at  Omaha 
deserve  the  respect  cf  the  members  of  the  People's  Party,  who 
honestly  stand  on  principle."  (56)     But  irrespective  of  the  truth 
of  either  contention,  it  is  evident  that  the  election  of  Weaver 
vms  a  victory  for  the  older  faction;  Weaver  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Greenback  party  in  1880,  and  v/as  continually  associated  with 
the  third  party  movement. 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  organization 
of  the  populist  party,  in  1891-  and  1892.     Ilext  let  us  consifler 
just  v/hat  was  the  general  political  situation  in  1892. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  were  in  a  very 
general  way  divided  into  two  groups,  the  conservative  and  the 
liberal  factions.     In  the  Republican  section  of  Illinois  politici- 
ans, the  conservative  element  formed  the  greater  part  under  "Uncle 
Joe"  Cannon  of  Danville,   Judge  Gary  of  Chicago,   "Private  Joe" 
Fifer  of  Bloomington,  and  Shelby  M.  Cullom.   (59)     Among  the  more 
liberal  Republicans,  we  find  the  name  of  Blaine  and  McXinley  in 
the  national  field  and  oenator  Farwell  in  Illinois.     Four  years 
before  Cullom  was  opposed  in  his  political  aspirations  by  "Dick" 
Oglesby  (60)  and  Judge  Gresham.     Senator  Fanvell,  as  early  as  1688 

58.  Farmersf  Voice,   July  16,1892;   Editor  Periam,  had  for  several 
years  been  active  with  farmer  and  labor  organizations  and  had 
associated  with  many  farmers;  his  statement  however  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  indict  Gresham  of  fraud.  59.  Cullom,  3.  M. ,  Fifty 
years  of  Public  Service;  also  contemporary  nev/spaper  accounts. 
60.   Chicago  Tribune  June  19,   1888;   in  the  Senatorial  contest  in 
the  legislature,  Dick  Oglesby  opposed  Cullom  for  the  Senate;  in 

^r^l^rr.^J'MX^-  rPyP^J^^^V-^-f^  ^'^^  l%ti8  GTesha^n  ooDOsed  Cullom  for  the  re- 
commendation  of  that  ooay  lor  the  v  ice  -  pre  3 1  d  e  nc  v . 
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was  proposing  radical  measures  as  a  Republican;  on  one  occasion  he 
spoke  to  the  senate  in  favor  of  coining  enough  silver  to  keep  it 
on  a  par  v/ith  gold,  v/hich  the  Chicago  Tribune  referred  to  as  a 
propostion  "  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  consti tutents  would 
approve."  (61)     Even  in  the  Republican  party  there  were  some  v/ho 
agreed  with  the  principles  of  the  populists. 

But  in  the  Democratic  party,   the  liberal  or  radical 
faction  kad  already:  secured  the  upper  hand.     John  P.  Altgeld,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  v/as  in  most  respects,   like  the 
populists.     A  few  of  his  statements  follow;   "  It  is  now  settled 
that  a  system  of  (government]  railroad  management  could  be  es- 
tablished and  v/ould  not  interfere  in  politics."  (62)  Concerning 
the  credit  systems  of  this  country  he  said,    "  Llr.  Goshen,  the 
great  ex-chanceilor  and  banker  of  England  was  right  when  he  told 
an  association  of  bankers  some  years  ago  that,  as  the  country  was 
already  well  banked  and  the  credit  system  of  the  coimtry  could  not 
be  much  extended,  therefore  to  prevent  the  shrinkage  of  values, 
there  should  be  an  annual  increase  of  population;   second,  increase 
in  territory  over  which  business  was  done;   and  third,  increase  in 
the  general  industries  of  the  world."  (63)      And  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic political  situ^'ation,  he  v^Tote,  in  opposition  to  the 
l^resident,  "It  has  already  assumed  the  nature  of  a  fight  between 
tne  friend  of  the  President  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  other."  (64)     Altgeld  was  as  radical  as  SJAny  o^H-he 

61.   Chicago  .  Tribune ,   June  21,   1888.     The  speecr.  also  favored  the 
abolition  of  legal  tender  notes.     62.  Altgeld,   J.  P.    "  Live 
Questions, "  p.  786.   6S.  Ibid.,  p.  215.  64.   Ibid,  p.  469. 
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populists.    He  stood  for  labor  and  the  right  of  lahor  to  organize, 
as  shovm  by  the  attitude  tov/ard  the  Pullman  strikers  in  1895;  he 
favored  the  issuance  of  more  paper  money,  government  ownership  of 
public  service  corporations,  and  opposed  the  interests  of  monopoly; 
he  urged  compulsory  education,  and  becasue  of  this  received  the 
support  of  the  German  republicans.   (65)  Because  of  the  presence  of 
Altgeld  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  cause  of  a  mutual  oppostion 
to  protective  tariff,   (66)  the  populists  and  the  Democrats  found  a 
great  deal  in  common.     Both  sought  the  same  end,  and  differed 
merely  in  the  means  of  securing  this  end. 

In  the  populist  party,   Illinois  did  not  produce  a  leader 
who  carried  the  party  standard  in  a  national  campaign.     It  does  not 
follow,  hov/ever,  that  Illinois  did  not  produce  men  who  were  im- 
portant in  the  national  councils  of  the  party.     At  least  three 
Illinoisans  figured  prominently,  namely,  Colonel  Seymour  P. 
Norton,  Herman  E.   Taubeneck,   and  Alson  J.  Streeter.  (67) 

Colonel  Korton  was  a  picturesque  reformer  type.  Early 
in  his  career  he  was  a  member  of  the  Burdan  Sharp  Shooters,  and 
from  this  experience  he  carried  the  title  of  "Colonel".     Later  he 
took  up  the  study  and  practice  of  law  in  Chicago,  where  he  gained 
a  reputation  for  polished  oratory.     His  speech  on  "Ten  Men  of 
Money  Island"  earned  for  him  a  reputation  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  party;  this  address  took  the  form  of  a  parable,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  money  must  be  plentiful  or  suffering  v;ould  result. 
He  had  been  affiliated  with  third  party  move rae /its  since  1876,  and 

65.  Notes,  interview  with  Lirs.   Jessie  P.  Weber,  daughter  of  John 
M.  Palmer,   June  20,   1919.     66.  Anti-tariff  planks  were  common  in 
third  party  platforms.   See  LIcKee.     67.  Notes,  interview  with  J.  H. 
Perriss,   June  15,  1919. 
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in  their  interests  he  had  published  a  dailj'  and  weekly  called  the 
"Sentinel,"  at  Chicago.     He  had  never  been  an  office-seeker.  (68) 

Herman  E.  Taubeneck  v.as  probably  the  best  organizer  of 
forces  v/ithln  his  party  in  his  state.     In  1891,  he  stood  strongly 
for  Streeter  for  his  fight  for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senatorship,  and  almost  succeeded  in  securing  his  election. 
Taubeneck's  power  v/as  due,  more  than  anything  else  to  personality 
and  physical  stature.     He  v/as  a  large  man  physically,  a  farmer, 
and  as  a  rule  was  successful  in  dealing  v/i  th  the  farming  class.  He 
lived  at  Llarshall,  Illinois. 

Alson  J.  Streeter,   a  third  leader,  v;as  another  farmer. 
He  had  been  active  in  third  party  movements  since  1884  and  was 
union  labor  candidate  for  president  in  1888.   (69)    His  chief 
assets  were  his  personal  appearance  and  his  speaking  ability.  He 
was  tall  and  erect,  a  fine  looking  man,  and  because  of  his  rather 
dignified  and  independent  adr,  he  gave  the  impression  to  his 
audience  that  he  was  a  solid,   common-sense,  thinker. 

Two  other  populists  cannot  be  omitted  in  naming  party 
leaders;  these  men  were  Alexander  Campbell  of  Joliet,  and  "Uncle 
Jesse"  Harper,   of  Danville.     Of  Campbell,  a  biographer  wrote,  "He 
was  always  a  V/hig  until  that  party  was  dissolved ."( 70))    He  had  been 
a  strong  abolitionist  and  was  associated  with  Lincoln  before  the 
Civil  ;/ar.     In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Greenback. 
"Uncle  Jesse"  Harper,  like  Campbell,  was  past  the  active  stage  in 


°^*o/!®®3^®®'  ^c^^e..  l^ational  Conventions  and  Platforms 

p.  519. 


O/Q       nr^  -o   v^uxi  veil  uj.  una    biXlQ  I'i.aXlOrmS. 

p.  ^48.  70.     Robson,   Chas.  Biographical  Encyclopedia  for  Illinois 
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life  by  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  people's  party. 
Alexander  Barton,  another  Danville  populist,  writes  regarding 
Harper's  life,    "In  1880,  Col.  Harper  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 

national  executive  committee  of  his  party  Four  years  later, 

in  the  People's  part^  convention  held  at  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
Mr.  Harper  was  nominated  for  governor.     Still  later,  in  189oY^he 
B'arraers'  Alliance  and  F.  M.  B.  A.  joined  with  the  people's  party" 
in  convention  in  nominating  Harper  for  Congress.  (71) 

As  a  writer.   Colonel  Harper  was  distinctive.     For  example 
he  wrote  to  the  Sentinel,  Norton's  publication. 

"Abolish  the  debt  Mollock. " 

"Stop  modern  God-robbing,  robbing  his  children. 

William  the  Conqueror  stole  England, 

His  descendants  are  stealing  the  world."  (72) 

"Llaks  a  graduated  income  tax 

Beginning  above  one  thousand  dollars."  (75) 

"  In  the  language  of  lir.  Lincoln,  make  this  a  government 

of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
The  nations  must  manage  all  public  functions  at  cost 
in   the  interest  of  all  the  people. "(74) 
"Behold  that  hire, 

which  you  have  fraudulently  withheld  from  these  labor-^rs 

?/ho  have  v/orked  your  field; 

Will  the  loud  cries  of  the  reapers. 

Have  entered  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  armies."  (75) 

Harper  held  to  manyexceptional  and  revolutionary  ideas  concerning 
the  position  of  labor;   these  ideas  he  held  through  many  discourag- 
ing years. 

This  combination  of  men,  Norton,   Taubeneck,  ;itreeter, 
Campbell,  and  Harper  were  the  mainstays  of  the  party  in  1892;  not 

H'     ^^-^"^25'         ^'  ^i^®  0^  Harper,  p.  289.   72.   Ibid,  p.  210.  7S. 
Ibid,  p.  289.   74.   Ibid.  p.  292.     75.   Ibid.  p.  289. 
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one  of  them  had  a  national  reputation,  while  many,  like  the 
Danville  Kews  editor,  considered  them  merely  malcontents. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  Illinois,  the  populist  campaign 
that  followed  was  waged  chiefly  on  the  monetary  issue,  although 
other  principles  were  present.     The  Illinois  platform  emphasized 
the  monetary  issue,  and  the  Farmers'  Voice  looked  to  the  monetary 
question  as  the  key  to  the  situation.   (76)     An  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  all  farmers,  although  the  Chicago  Inter- Ocean,  while 
admitting  "a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  all  farmers",  did 
not  agree  that  a  party,  based  on  the  bond  of  sympathy,  "could 
command  the  general  support  of  farmers."  (77)     The  campaign  was 
aimed  to  stir  the  multitudes,  and  because  of  its  verility'^it  was 
severely  criticised.     For  example,  the  Voice  declared,    "  The 
principles  of  the  People's  Party  are  oi  a  character  to  command 
respect  to  a  very  large  degree,  and  they  merit  a  presentation  to 
the  people  that  will  command  respect;  and  the  hundreds  of  letters 
we  receive  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  say  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  the  rank  and  file  of  reformers  want  less  bombastic 
tjluster  and  more  judicious  management."  (78) 

In  the  fall  election.  Weaver  polled  over  a  million 
votes,   or  approximately  one-tvirelf th  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  the 
country.     Concerning  the  result,  V/eaver  wrote  Taubeneck  that  "un- 
aided by  money,  our  grand  little  party  has  made  an  enviable  record 
and  achieved  surprising  success  at  the  polls\  "V^ )     In  Illinois, 
the  farmers  and  Labor  organization  were  unable  to  gather  together 
more  jbhan  twenty-two  thousand  odd  votes,  in  con^ast  with  the 

76.  Farmers'  Voice,  July  9,  1892,  p,8.     77.  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
July  3,  1892,  p.  SlQ.     78.  Farmers'  Voice,  July  9.1892.  79.  Haiies 

h.,  James,  B.  Weaver,  quoting  from  the  Iowa  State  Register 
May  18,1892.,  letter  of  Taubeneck  to  V/eaver. 
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twenty-six  thousand  given  to  the  greenback  candidate  in  1880. 

Three  factors  contribute*  to  this  result,   (1)  the 
absence  of  a  well-developed  economic  unrest,   (2)  the  presence  of 
two  well-organized  political  parties,  and  (3)  the  presence  of 
Altgeld,  the  radical  Democrat,  v/ho  was  the  winning  gubernatorial 
candidate  in  Illinois.     A  study  of  the  vote  from  the  various 
sections  is  very  illuminating  upon  the  strength  of  the  party  in 
the  various  sections.  A  summary  of  the  vote  follows: 
Section        Total  Vote  1892      Populist  1892    Percent  1892  Percent  18 


Cook  County                 262,214  1,514  .6  11.7 

Northern  Counties      103,796  1,549  1,3  2.7 

U.  Central  Counties  157,419  5,374  2.1  2.6 

S,  Central  Counties  133,165  7,031  5.2  6.8 

Southern  Counties      119. 789  6. 739  5.7  5.9 


Total  876,386  22,107  2.5  7.04 

(80) 

A  study  of  the  vote  by  counties  shows  several  things  regarding 
the  party  in  Illinois:   (1)  the  people's  party  was  not  popular  in 
any  county  or  section  of  the  state;  the  heaviest  vote  in  smy 
county  in  1892  was  15.2  percent  and  the  lightest  0.3  percent  of 
the  total  vote  cast.     (2)  south  central  and  southern  Illinois 
v/ere  slightly  more  favorable  to  populism  than  northern  Illinois. 
Illinois  not  only  failed  to  support  the  populist  national  ticket, 
but  not  a  single  local  populist  aspirant  was  elected.  (81) 

During  the  period  from  the  formation  of  the  party  in 
189  2  at  Danville  until  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1892,  six 
things  developed  regarding  the  political  situation  in  Illinois: 


80.  For  more  detailed  study,  see  Appendix  B.  81.  See  Report  Sec 'v 
of  State  Election  of  1892.  ' 
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(1)  in  1892,  the  major  parties  were  divided  between  the  conserva- 
tive and  progressive  factions;   (2)  the  progress ve  factions;  (2) 
the  progressive  or  radical  element  was  stronger  in  Illinois  in  the 
Democrat  party  than  in  the  Repuhlican  party;   (S)  the  people's 
party  had  more  in  common  with  the  Democratic  party  than  with  the 
Republican  party;  Altgeld,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
favored  much  the.  same  things  that  the  populists  favored;   (4)  a 
number  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  populist  party  in  1692 
were  veterans  of  previous  third  parties;   (5)  Illinois  had  practi- 
cally the  same  numerical  strength  as  the  earlier  third  parties 
had;  and  (6))  a  slightly  greater  vote  was  cast  for  the  party  in 
southern  than  in  northern  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER  III.  PQPULI^SM  AND  UIJ^;5ST 
Between  the  years  1892  and  1894,  a  significant  change 
was  taking  place  in  the  industrial  life  in  Illinois.  A  feeling 
of  discontent  which  had  much  in  common  with  the  populists  es- 
pecially in  the  more  populous  sections. 

There  is  limited  evidence  v/hich  shows  than  in  1892, 
Illinois  was  not  suffering  severely  from  economic  trouhles.  But 
266  business  failures  were  reported  for  that  year,  and  most  of 
tliese  were  in  mercantile  and  commercial  enterprises,   rather  than 
in  manufacturing  establishments.   (82)     The  American  Artisan 
reported  fully  120,0  00  out  of  employment  in  Chicago  in  189  2,  (82) 
a  condition  which  would  have  been  favorable  to  a  dissenting 
party.   If  the  Artisan's  statement  was  correct,   its  failure  to 
arouse  dissent  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  dis- 
tress had  not  existed  long  enough  to  have  any  noticable  effect 
on  the  voting  strength  of  the  radical  party.   (84)     Among  the 
farmers,   there  v/as  no  great  reason  why  a  revolt  should  arise 
against  existing  conditions.     Crops  for  the  two  preceding  years 
had  not  been  bad  as  they,  had  been  in  Kansas  and  the  other  popu- 
list states;   (85)  the  prices  in  Illinois  were  low  but  the  crops 
were  good. 

Between  1892  and  1894,  discontent  developed  especially 
among  the  laboring  classes.  Strikes  and  lockouts  v/ere  beginning 
early  in  1892;   (86)  but  before  long  the  people  were  not  content 

82.  Report  of  R.  G.  Dan  adn  Co.  in  Financial  Reviev/  for  1894,  p. 
18,  82.  American  Artisan,  Llay  7,  1692,  p.  8-9,  84,  Bogard-;-^""'"" 
and  Mathews,  Centennial  History  of  Illinois,  v.  5,  ch.  8.  p.  i56. 
85.  Statistical  Report  for  Illinois  Board  of  Agriculture,  Aug.  1, 
1915,  p.  4;  Farmers'  Bulletin,  1894.  86.  Hourich,  Review  of  Revs. 
V.  10.  p.  59. 
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to  give  themselves  over  to  passive  resistance.     Tvvo  large  in- 
dustrial movements  started  in  Illinois  and  gained  national 
prominence;     these  v/ere  first  the  Randall  Army,  a  division  of  the 
Coxey  army  which  took  the  road  to  V/ashington  to  protest  against  the 
way  workers  were  being  treated;   and  the  second  the  Pullman  car 
strike  for  higher  wages  in  Chicago.     Coxey  himself  a  populist  and 
because  of  this,  it  was  sometimes  considered  that  his  armies  also 
had  populiatic  tendencies,  but  this  was  disproven  by  an  article 
by  Professor  Hourwich  in  the  Reviev/  of  Reviews,   ,-;hich  gave  facts 
concerning  the  army  as  it  left  Chicago.     Of  the  194  of  the  army 
that  were  questioned,  eighty-eight  v/ere  Democrats,  thirty-nine  were 
Republicans,  ten  were  populists,   twenty-five  did  not  vote,  and 
twenty-eight  v/ere  not  naturalized.     Other  facts  were  given  to 
show  that  this  motley  organization  included  more  industrials  than 
farmers.     The  Kelly  division  of  Coxey 's  army  started  on  the  coast 
and  passed  through  souther  Illinoic,  but  v/ithout  gathering  many 
followers  from  the  state.  (86) 

The  Pullman  Car  strike  v;as  a  manifestation  of  labor  un- 
rest.    Daring  this  affair.   Governor  Altgeld  gatnered  friends  among 
the  labor  classes  by  refusing  to  call  state  troops  to  the  scene 
of  the  strike.     When  President  Cleveland  sent  troops  to  the  scene, 
he  was  criticised  by  the  populists,  among  them  Senator  William 
A.  Pfeffer  of  Kansas,  v/hu  introduced  a  resolution  into  the  U.  3. 
Senate  calling  forn  an  investigation  of  the  affair.   (87)      It  was 
afterward  almost  conclusively  proved,  as  Governor  Altgeld  had 
contended,  that  the  PulLimn  Car  Company  v;as  using  almost  every 

87.  Congressional  Record  v,  p.     88.  Beard,  C.  A.  Contemporary 
Am.  History,  p.  169. 
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force  to  secure  federal  intervention  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
strikers.   (88)     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Debs,  who  was 
indicted  for  contempt  of  court  for  disobeying  the  court  injunction 
regarding  striking,  employed  Clarence  Darrow,  populist,  who  in 
turn  employed  Lyman  Trumbull,  a  Chicago  populist,  to  plead  his 
case  before  the  United  States  oupreme  Court.   (89)     ?or  this  service 
Trumbull  refused  to  take  any  money  except  enough  to  cover  his 
expenses. 

Concerming  the  condition  of  the  farmers.   Senator  Palmer 
of  Illinois  makes  an  interesting  contribution.   "  I  have  heard," 
said  Mr.  Palmer  before  the  United  States  Senate,   "  so  much  on  this 
floor  about  the  poverty  of  the  farmers  and  the  poverty  of  the 
v/est;  will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  profoundly  dis- 
gusted v/ith  it?    We  have  no  .;uch  condition  in  Illinois.  The 
price  of  v/heat  is  low,   I  suppose  nobod;   v/ants  it.   .   .   .But  we  are 
not  beggars.     Y/e  do  not  want  a  depreciated  currency   to  pay  our 
debts  in.     V/e  are  independent  people."    To  which  Seiiator  Allen  of 
Nebraska,  a  populist  replied,    "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it."  (91) 
Comparing  farming  in  Illinois  with  western  states.   Senator  A. 
Pfeffer,  who  came  from  where  the  populists  are  thickest,  said, 
"Ivly  constituents  are  selling  v/heat  at  from  25  to  forty  cents  a 
bushel,  corn  at  no  more  than  the  cost  to  produce  it,  horses  at 
one-fourth  their  value."  (92) 

In  1892,   the  populist  party  polled  bj?  22,107  votes  in 
Illinois;   in  1894,  with  discontent  a  general  thing  and  especially 
manifested  in  Illinois,   it  was  probable  that  discontent  would  be 
shown  in  increased  strength  in  the  populist  party.     But  even  a 

89.  White,  Horace,   Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  p.  414.     90.  Ibid. 
91.  Congressional  Record,-  v.  25,  p.  893,  part        p.   c6,  92.  Ibid 
vol.   25,  p.  89S. 
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more  radical  wing  had  developed  in  Illinois  and  when  the  populists 
had  gathered  in  Springfield  for  their  state  convention,  in  1894, 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  pacifying  a  socialist  element 
Representatives  of  numerous  trades  and  political  organi- 
zations were  present  when  the  convention  opened  at  the  state- 
house  at  Springfield,  at  two  o'clock.  May  28,  1894,  About  two  hun- 
dred populists  were  present.   (92)     C.  S.  Pa  liner  of  llohle ,  Richmond 
Gojnty  was  elected  permanent  chairman  and  J.  E.  Ogden  of  Chicago, 
Secretary.     The  chief  speech  of  the  meeting  was  made  by  "TommS' " 
Morgan,   the  Chicago  labor  leader,  Dr.  H.   S.   Taylor  of  Chicago  and 
Wm.  Hess  of  Milton,     "Each  speech,"  reported  the  Illinois  State 
Register,   "was  on  the  line  with  the  path  blazed  by  Col.  Harper, 
and  each  speaker  valiantly  hewed  to  the  mark,  letting  each  chip 
care  for  itself,  and  as  the  motto  of  the  order  or  party  plainly 
said,    "Keep  off  the  grass."  (94)  That  evening,   a  populist  meeting 
of  one  thousand  was  called  to  order,   S.  P.  V.  Arnold  of  Spring- 
field,  Sangamon  County,  presiding.   (95)    I^Ir .  Arnold  first  spoke 
to  the  audience,  explaining  that  the  meeting  gathered  "not  as  a 
part  of  the  people's  party  convention  or  the  state  labor  confer- 
ence," which  7/as  being  held  at  the  time  in  Springfield,    "  but  as 
and  independent  mass  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  people's  party,  as  expounded  by  some  of  the  lead* 
ing  populist  orators  of  the  coimtry.  "  (96)     Paul  Ilorton,  president 
of  the  White  Bread  Company  of  Chicago,  and  P.  H.  Penna,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Party  organization  also  spoke,  and  at 
10:20  the  conference  adjourned, 

92.   Illinois  State  Register,  May  29,  1894.     94.   Ibid.     95.  Ibid. 
96.  Ibid. 
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Real  exceitment  did  not  begin  until  the  second  day  of  the 
convention  when  certain  matters  of  business  came  before  the  party. 
After  the  meeting  was  formally  opened,  Tommy  Morgan  of  Chicago 
arose  and  proposed  resolutions  known  throughout  the  country  as 
"Plank  Ten",  favoring  collective  ownership  of  all  means  of  pro- 
duction juxd  distribution.     The  convention  in  an  instant  laecame  an 
uproar.     Morgan's  following  and  the  old,  stand -pat  populists • were 
on  their  feet  for  a  fight  and  there  v/ere  present  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  a  real  struggle.     Ifithout  much  hesitation.  Tommy  was 
dubbed  a  Socialist.     Taubeneck,  y^ho  had  had  considerable  experience 
with  previous  party  conventions,   succeeded  in  drowning  out  the 
noise  of  the  convention.   "If  this  is  what  you  carne  to  the  People's 
Party  for",  he   shouted,    "v^^e  don't  want  you,"  and  he  proceeded  to 
tell  Morgan  that  if  he  din't  like  the  v/ay  the   people's  Party  was 
being  run,  and  the  things  it  stood  for,  he  could  go  home.  (97). 
The  socialistic  plank  was  omitted  only  against  the  vigorous  protest 
of  the  Chicago  delegation.     The  platform  adopted  affirmed  (1) 
that  Illinois  populists  would  remain  loyal  to   the  provisions  of 
the   "Second  Declaration  of  independence,"  the  Omaha  platform,  (2) 
that  "complicity  of.   .   .   .government  v/ith  money  mongers"  was  wrong 
(5)  that  settlement  of  personal  wrong,  meaning  labor  difficulties, 
"should  be  by  ballot  rather  than  by  bullet."  (4)  that  the 
general  assembley  should  use  its  control  over  corporations  and 
employers,   (5)  that  the  license  system  of  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic  v/as  "one  of  the  most  corrupt  monopolies";  that  "sale 
should  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  police  regulation  without 
profit."  (6)  that  unless  mortgages  receive  the  assessor's  stamp 
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one -half  of  their  value  should  go  to  the  state;   (7)  that  women 

are  entitled  to  equal  ^ay  for  the  same  v/ork.  and  should  have  equal 

suffrage  v/ith  men,  and  (8)     that  is  the  party  endorsed  the 

Federation  of  Labor  platform  6'f  December,  1892.   (98)    A  state 

ticket  was  chosen  for  the  fall  elections,  with  John  F.  Randolph  as 

the  populist  candidate  for  treasurer  at  the  head.   (99)  Party 

tickets  v;ere  pat  in  the  field  in  almost  every  district  in  the.  state. 

H.  E.  Taubeneck  of  Marshall,   Illinois,  Sugene  Smith  of  Chicago, 

and  J.  L.  Hess  of  Pittsfield,   Illinois,   ilOO)  were  chosen  to 

compoae  the  Illinois  l^ational  committee  during  the  summer. 

In  the  Democratic  party,  *here  was  indication  of  a 

break  from  the  leadership  of  Cleveland,  in  favor  of  the  liberal 

administration  of  Governor  Altgeld.     Congressman  Fithian  of  the 

new  19th  District  said  in  his  speech  to  a  convention  representing 

the  Democrats  of  Coles,  Edgar,  Clark,  iiffingham,  Cumberland, 

Jasper,   Crav/ford,  Hichland ,  and  Lawrence  counties,  oeclared  that 

the   "Democratic  party  must  nut  loose  from  the  Eastern  candidates 

and  Eastern  politics  if  it  expects  national  victory.     V.'e  must  have 

V/estern  men  and  Western  ideas."  (101)     Concerning  this  meeting,  the 

Chicago  Tribune  editorially  stated  that  "the  Democrats  of  his 

( "Fithian's")  district  are  Democrats  only  in  name.     They  are  free 

coinage  populists  and  graduated  income  tax  populists  and  social  is -ae 
(102) 

In  the  populist  ranks,  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  party 
through  the  addition  of  Liman  Trumbull,  who,  as  in  his  abolition- 
ist days,  heralded  the  cause  of  the  common  and  lo\7er  classes.  In 


98.  Chicago  Daily  Ilews  Almanac,  1895,  p.-  2  08.     99.  Lorena  E  Hibbs, 
state  supt.  pub.  inst^  J.  C.   Tanquary,   T.  B.  Hinehart,  and  R.  M. 
Gilbert,  trustees  of  U.  Of  Illinois  composed  the  state  ticket. 
100.  Wews^Almanac  1895.  p.  208.     101.   Chicago  Tribune.   April  30 
1894,  p.   o,  c.  5.     102.  Chicago  Tribune.   April  SO.   1694.  t^.  o     !  .R 
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an  address  before  a  populist  meeting  in  Chicago,   Trumbull  said, 

"  Lest  the  millionaire  should  listen,   I  should  say  to  the 
middel  classws  of  moderate  means,  farmers  and  others, 
though  they  may  not  nov/,   soon  will,   feel  the  position 
of  the  money  pov/er,  and  arouse  to  the  danger  that 
threatenes  soon  to  place  you  fully  at  the  mercy  of  cor- 
porate and  individual  wealth,   as  the  toiling  laborers- 
are  today.     I  say  to  the  laborers,  now  robbed  of  the 
^uait  teward  of  their  labor  and  even  compelled  in  this 
land  of  plenty  and  abundance  to  suffer  hanger  and  cold, 
"Lay  aside  all  manner  of  bickerings  or  disputes  about 
minor  affairs,  and  assert  your  independence  by  going  to' 
the  polls,  uninfluenced  by  money  or  those  in  authority, 
and  cast  a  freeman's  vote  for  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  general  assembly  v/ho  v/ill  be  true  to  your  in- 
terests, and  secure  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will 
permit  you  to  share  in  the  wealth  created  by  your  toil, 
to  eat  (t)f  the  bread  your  hands  have  earned."  (lOS) 
"neither  strikes  of  the  laboring  classes  which  array  against 
them  the  money  pov/er  and  the  governmental  control  of  the 
great  railroads,  and  other  corporations,  will  remove  the 
existing  conflict  between  capital  and  labor.   .   .V/hat  is 
needed  is  the  removal  of  the  cause  which  permits  the 
accumulation  of  v/ealth  in  a  few  hands."  (104) 

More  direct  evidence  of  the  friendship  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
shown  by  the  statement  of  Samuel  Gorapers  of  the  American  federation 
of  labor,  v/hich  spoke  of  Weaver's  sturdiness  in  advocating  reform 
in  the  interests  of  labor  and  the  masses  generally.  (105) 

Concerning  the  possible  success  of  the  new  party  in 
1894,   the  Farmers'  Voice  and  the  Chicago  Times  united  in  predict- 
ing a  good  populist  vote.     The  Voice,  published  at  Chicago,   in  its 
issue  of  September  8th,   lb94,  declared,    "Newspapers  thaA  can  find 
no  better  use  of  their  space  than  to  employ  it  for  the  abuse  of 
Governor  Altgeld  for  his  humane  course,  have  no  more  excuse  for 


lOS.  Address  of  Lyman  Trumbull  at  Populist  Convention,  Chicago, 
Oct.   6.  1694.    (pamphlet)     104.  Chicago  Times,   October  7,  1894, 
p.  2,  c.   2.     105.     Haynes,  ?.  r].,   James  B.  \/eaver,  quoting  letter 
from  Gompers  to  V/eaver  Sept.  28,  1894, 
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existance  than  Pullman  himself."  (106)     Again  it  stated,  there  is 
a  constantly?  grov/ing  belief  that  our  government  should  own  and 
operate  railroads.     The  time  for  ridiculing  the  proposition  as 
the  product  of  a  cranky  hrain  is  past."  (107)     Again,   "It  is 
ra^tsher  amusing  to  observe  the  partisan  papers  just  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  and  threatening  third  party 
in  this  country."  (108)     Again  concerning  Illinois,  the  Voice 
declared,    "  the  People's  party  has  nominated  a  good  clean  tictet, 
v;hich  it  need  not  be  afraid  to  compare  v;ith  the  other  tickets.  The 
candidates  are  capable  men,  and  will  nnke  a  good  showing  on 
election  day."  (109) 

More  surprising  than  this  statement  of  friendship  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Chicago  Times.     In  an  editorial  comment  on  a 
meeting  of  the  party,  it  stated,    "The  Times  expects  that  the  one 
great  surprise  to  hide-bound  politicians  in  the  returns  of  next 
ITovember ,will  be  the  shov/ing  made  by  that  young  giant  oi  politics, 
the  people's  party."     (llO)     But  even  more  striking  is  the 
attitude  wliich  this  paper  took  towards  the  older  parties,  when  it 
stated,    "Unhappily,    the  Democratic  party  and  the  glorious  record 
of  that  party  has  drifted  av/ay  from  its  true  moorings.     It  has 

left  a  place  which  mast  be  filled  the  place  of  the  party  of  the 

people,   the  party  which  stands  for  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none,  the  party  which  will  fight  the  concentration 
of  wealth."  (Ill)     The  populist  party  was  making  successful  in- 
roads on  the  older  newspapers,  a  fact  which  threate-ied  to  change 

106.  Farmers'  Voice,   Sept.  8,1894,  p.  8,  c.  107.   Ibid,   Aug.  18 

1894,  p.  8,   c.  o.     109  Ibid.,  c.  4.     110.  Chicago  Times,  October 
7,   1894.     111.   Ibid.   Oct.  5.  1894. 
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politics  in  both  state  and  nation. 

The  populists  were  taking  ground  of  a  general  protest 
against  the  older  parties.     "  Congress,   "  said  Tauheneck,  v/ho  was 
managing  the  campaign  in  Illinois,    "has  shamefully  disappointed  the 
country,"  and  he  went  on  to  say,   "Distress  and  diaster  confront  us 
on  ever--  hand.     Every  prediction  we  made  in  the  Omaha  convention 
of  169  2  has  been  fulfilled.     The  Coxey  army  movement  is  simply  the 
outgrowth  of  all  the  evil  legislation  saddled  upon  the  people  in 
the  past  thirty  years.     The  only  cure  for  the  existing  evil  is  the 
removal  of  the  iniquious  cause.     The  country  today  is  suffering 
for  the  want  of  money."  (112)  contrasting  this  with  the  liberal 
labor  appeal  of  Lyman  Trumbull,   it  i3  evident  that  there  y;as 
considerable  difference  between  Illinois  populists  on  just  how  to 
secure  a  remedy  for  the  economic  evils  of  the  country.     jome  wanted 
freedom  of  action  for  labor;   others  war.ted  a  larger  circulating 
mddium.-  Just  what  v/ere  their  issues  is  not  cle^:Lr.     They  were 
united  chiefly  in  a  distrust  of  the  older  parties.  (113) 

But  the  show  of  populist  stn.gth  before  the  election 
did  not  produce  the  expected  excellent  showing.     The  Republicans 
easily  carried  the  state,  and  the  Populists  ran  a  very  poor  third. 
In  the  entire   state,  but  sixty  thousand  sixty-five  votes  were  cast 
for  John  Randolph,  populist  candidate  for  state  treasurer,  the 
highest  office  to  be  filled.     This  figure  appears  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  total  vote  of  859,608.     The  Review  of  Reviews 
states,   in  an  account  of  the  result  in  Illinois,    "  The  Republican 

112.  Chicago  Tribune,  May  ^il,  1894,  p.  5,  c.  4.     US.  Official 
vote,   otate  of  Illinois,  General  Election.  iJov.  7  1894. 
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majority  v/as  very  large.     The  populist  vote  in  the  co-untry  did  not 
assume  the  expected  proportions;   some  impetus  had  "been  given  to 
the  populist  cause  in  the  state  by  the  recent  accession  of  that 
pioneer  republican,  Lyman  Trumbull,  but  the  party  at  large  made 
slight  gains.     The  A.  P.  A.  issue  did  not  materially  affect  the  vot 
ing,  it  appears."  fll4) 

By  comparing  the  vote  with  that  received  in  the  election 
of  1892,   the  result  was  encouraging  to  the  populists.  Nearly 
three  times  as  many  populist  votes  were  cast  as  in  previous 
elections.       The  vote  in  the  state  by  sections  was  as  follows: 
Section        Total  Vote  1894  Populist  1894  Percent  1892  Percent  1894 


Cook  Cou^lty 

291,405 

33,966 

.6 

11.7 

northern  Counties 

92,904 

2.539 

1.3 

2.7 

H.  Central  " 

232,851 

5,965 

2.1 

2.6 

iS.  Central  " 

153,190 

6,225 

5.2 

6.9 

oou  the  rn  " 

112.866 

7,851 

5.7 

6.9 

Total 

873,426 

60,066 

2.7 

7.04 

Ul5) 

Thfe  above  table  aiiiows  three  things  regarding  the  strength  of  the 
party.     :?irst  The  Populist  party  was  not  strong  in  any  section  of 
the  state;   second,   the  party  was  stronger  in  the  southern  down- 
state  sections  than  in  the  northern  downstate  sections;  third, 
ijetween  1892  and  1894,   the  party  increased  considerably  in 
Chicago.     But  like  the  election  of  1892,  no  populists  were 
elected  to  Oiocal  or  state  offices.   (116)     The  party  had  gone 
through  two  campaigns  but  as  yet  had  not  succeeded  in  electing 
a  single  candidate. 

Events  of  importance  to  the  people's  party  during 

the  period  between  1892  arid  1894  may  be  put  under  six  heads.  (1) 

Industrial  discontent  was  apparent  in  Illinois  between  these  years 

as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  PulliQan  car  strkie  and  the 

Randall  job-hunter  army.   (2)  Agricultural  discontent  was  not  of 

114  Review  of  Revs.  v.  10.  p.  625-4.  115.  See  AiD-oendix  for  detailed 
report  of  results.  115  Secretary  of  otate  geport^for 
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outstanding  importance  during  the  period.   (3)  Populism  was? 
strengthened  in  1894  by  labor  sympathisers  suoh  as  Lyman  Trumbull; 
a  socialist  faction  from  Chicago  v/as  present  at  the  state  con- 
vention at  Springfield.   (4)  During  the  Campaign,  the  party  received 
the  encouragement  of  the  Chicago  Post  and  the  Farmers'  Voice  of 
Chicago;  prospects  were  good  that  the  party  would  make  a  good 
showing;   (5)  the  result  of  the  election  differed  from  1892  merely 
in  giving  the  populists  a  larger  vote  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
(6)  As  in  1892,   the  party  was  stronger  in  southern  than  in 
n:rthern  downstate  sections. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  PUSIQE. 

Fusion  was  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  People's 
partv    from  the  time  of  its  formation  until  the  final  disruption 
in  1912.     In  the  beginning,  there  were  forces  within  the  farmers' 
and  laborers'  organizations  which  opposed  the  new  party;  and  later 
a  faction  developed  within  the  party  which  believed  the  undertaking 
Tiseless.     Between  1898  and  1896  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  country  which  greatly  changed  the  future 
of  the  Populist  parti;,"a  ^roup  with  populist  ideas  was  develop- 
ing  strength  under  Bryan  and  others  v/hich  later  took  control  of 
the  platform  and  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party,  Horace 
White,  in  his  life  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  mentioned  an  interviev«r  be- 
tween Bryan,   Trumbull  and  himself  in  which  the  three  discussed  the 
hopes  for  the  adoption  of  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  national 
goverjiment.   (119)     During  the  same  period,  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  change  within  the  populist  party,  although  the  elections 
of  the  spring  of  1895  did  not  result  as  favorably  in  Chicago  as 
did   the  election  in  the  fall  before.  (120) 

The  event  which  finally  changed  the  position  of  the 
populists  was  the  adoption  of  the  Democratic  national  convention 
of  the  principles  upon  which  most  -f  the  populists  agreed,  notably 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.     The  Republican  party  had  met  at  St. 
Louis,   June  15th,   1896,    (121)  and  had  nominated  i.IcKinley  for 
president  and  Garret  A.  Hobart  for  vice-president.     Although  it 
was  understood  at  the  time  that  McKinley  was  an  advocate  of  biraet- 

119.  V/hite,  Life  of  Trumbull,  p.  413.  120.  Bogart  and  J&thews  , 
Centennial  History  of  Illinois,  v.  5,  p    121.  Daily  Hews  Almanac  16 
?.  475 
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alism,  the  party  adopted  a  resolution  straddling  the  free  silver 
issue  and  laid  their  plaxis  for  na  king  the  campaign  of  the  tariff 
issue.  (lEE) 

Accounts  of  the  Democratic  convention  which  met  at 
Chicago,   July  7,   are  still  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.     It  is 
well  remembered  how  the  issue  was  still  in  doubt  unti^.  Bryan's 
famous  Gross  of  Gold  Speech,  and  how  the  Free  Silver  Plank  accord- 
ingly adopted.     As  to  the  importance  of  the  populists  in  the 
convention,   J.  H.  Ferriss  of  Joliet,  makes  an  interesting  state- 
ment , 

"In  numbers  the  populists  reached  their  highest  point  ten 
minutes  before  Viiilliam  J.  Bryan  commenced  talking  to  the 
Convention  in  1896.     At  that  hour,  they  possessed  something 
over  two  thousand  newspapers--enthusiasm  and  patriotic 
fervor  stood  at  the  highest  notch;   ;    ;lYith  our  news  manager 
I  attended  the  convention,   sat  in  the  reporter's  gallery, 
and  had  a  near  viev/  of  this  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  the  populist  party.   .   .        v/as  shown  later,  this  con- 
vention was  practically  a  Populist  affair.     Ifeny  of  our 
Club  members  v/ere  delegates  to  the  convention  and  from  my 
acquainta/ice  with  populists  in  ray  own  state,  and  in  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Lli s sour i,   Alabama,   (Tennessee,  Webraska,  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas,   I  estimated  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  so-called 
soft  money  or  greenback  delegates  were  our  own  populists. 
The  hard  money  delegates  1  found  held  something  of  the  same 
opinion.   .  While  the  uproar  following  the  Bryan  speech  was 
holding  the  floor,   I  made  a  visit  to  one  of  my  populist 
friends  of  Oklahoma  City.     On  my  way  I  passed  David  B.  Hill, 
the  hard  money  candidate  and  Flower,   one  of  their  famous 
lievi  York  leaders.     Flower,  shaking  his  finger,  proceeded 
from  one  delegation  to  another  and  was  plainly  giving  them  a 
piece  of  his  mind.     One  of  the  group  v/ho  had  received  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  said  as  he  v/atched  Flower  scolding 
another  group,    "He  told  me  v/e  v^ere  all  populists".  They 
smiled  widely  as  Bryan  smiles  himself  bat  none  offered 
denial."  (122) 

At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  populists,  July  22,  (12^() 
following,  it  was  decided  not  to  r.m  an  opponent  to  Bryan,  although 
this  action  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Mid  die -of- the -Headers, 

Seymour  Stedman,   (125)  socialist  candidate  for  vice  president  in 

l22.  BearS",  C.  A.  Contemporary  American  History,  p.   167.  123.  Let- 
ter from  J.  K.  Ferriss,   July  6,1920.    124.  McKee,   iJ'ational  Conven 
ventions  &  Platforms,  p.   514.   125.   Letter  from  Spvr.n.. 
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1920,  and  J.  H.  Perriss,   (126)  were  Mid dle-of-the -Road  delegates 
to  this  convention.     Bryan  was  nominated  by  the  fusionists,  al- 
though a  considerable  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  Colonel  S.  F* 
Norton  of  Chicago  for  president.  (127) 

With  affairs  in  this  state,  the  populists  held  their 
Illinois  convention  at  Springfield,  August  12th.   (128)     There  were 
early  indications  of  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  national 
convention  in  supporting  Bryan.     Thos  who  favored  fusion  v/ere 
called   "Popocrats. "    The  Illinois  State  Register,  a  Democratic 
newspaper,   looked  v/ith  favor  upon  the  meeting.     It  ohse  rved  "the 
noticeable  feature   of  the  convention  was  the  absence  of  the  'old 
timer'  aiid  in  his  stead  there  v/as  the  younger  element.     Few  there 
were  out  of  the  600  delegates  present  that  hc;^d  seen  fifty-five 
years,     The  delegates  present  v;ere  young  and  hardy-looking  men." 
(129)  Initial  hostilities  between  various  factions  of  the  con- 
vention arose  over  the  seating  of  the  two  Chicago  delegations.  One 
division  under  the  leadership  of  Tommy  Morgan  and  Dr.  Taylor  v/as 
particularly  opposed  to  accepting  the  recommendation  of  the 
national  populist  convention  concerning  the  nomination  of  Bryan  for 
president  on  the  Populist  ticket.     A  heated  argument  ensued 
following  the  conimi tte e ' s  report  favoring  the  seating  of  the 
Taylor  delegation  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Burns  delegation.  (130) 
But  there  were  not  many  of  the  middle  of  the  readers  on  hand.  The 
committee's  report  carried  and  the  fusion  faction  was  seated. 
Temporary  organization  consisted  of  Ckarles  E.  Palmer,  Richland, 

125.     June  19,1920.  126.  Letter  from  Ferriss,   July  6,  1920. 

127.  IvIcKee  liational  Conventions  and  Platforms  p.     .  128.  Illinois 

State  Register,  August  IS, 1896.  129.  Ibid.  130.  Ibid. 
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temporary  chairman  and  B,  G,  Blood  of  Mt.  Vernon,  temporary 
secretary.     The  convention  was  subsequently  addressed  by  Palmer  on 
fusion,  a  subject  v/hich  was  certain  to  bring  up  argument  with  the 
middle  of  the  roaders.     The  State  Register  stated,   "THE  fusion 
with  the  democratic  state  committee  produced  a  long  argument.   .  • 
The  determination  to  accept  what  was  offered  them  b;  the  Demo- 
crats was  made  evident  in  almost  every  speech  mentioned."  (131) 
The  platform  adopted  favored  (1)  free  coinage  of  silver,  (2) 
abolition  of  national  banks,   (8)  local  option  in  taxation,  (4) 
amendment  to  give  the  state  legislatures  the  right  to  regulate 
contracts  betfcween  employers  and  employees,   (5)  initiative  and 

referendum  in  state  questions  and  included  (6)  a  statement  that' 

(152) 

"the  administration  of  Governor  Altgeld  deserves  unstinted  praise." 

On  September  15,  the  anti-fusioni st s  or  Middle  of  the 
Roaders  met  at  Chicago  and  put  a  state  ticket,  with  the  exception 
of  a  gubernatorial  candidate  into  the  field,   (152)     A  resolution 
v/as  adopted  stating  "we  do  most  heartily  endorse  the  wisdom  of  the 
nationa  1  G onventi on  in  nominating  Thomas  E.   lYatson,  "  (133)  The 
strength  of  this  section  v;as  composed  of  those  who  had  little 
faith  in  politics  aiid  politicians  and  believed  that  the  old  parties 
would  make  good  their  promises  to   "swallow  up"  the  populist  plat- 
form, that  fusion,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  presidential 
election  v/ould  break  down  the  prestige  the  little  party  had  gained 
in  the  few  years  of  its  existence.  (134) 

The  campaign  of  1896  was  hot  and  hard  fought,  follow- 
ing the  struggle  over  the  meeting  of  the  Taylor  delegation  at 

132.  Apple ton's  encyclopedia,  1896,  p.  550.  133.  Ibid.  134.  Lett- 
er of  James  H.  Ferris s,  July  6,  1920. 
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Springfield,  the  Burns  faction  returned  to  Chicago  but  not  with 
very  good  memories  of  their  treatment.     The  following  quotations 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  indicative  of  their  protest  in  the 
affair:     "Intense  dissatisfaction"  wrote  F.  C.  Schulte  in  the 
letter  to  A.  1.  Maxrvvell,  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Central  Committee 
"exists  here  over  the  result  of  the  convention  which  met  pursuant 
to  your  call  at  Springfield  on  August  12th,   instant,  and  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  populists  of  Cook  County  is  that  the 
Convention  was  neither  legal  nor  representative.  (155) 

The  opposition  of  the  Chicago  faction  was  also  character- 
istic of  the  local  conventions  which  follov/ed  throughout  the  state. 
To  illustrate,  in  a  convention  at  Pockford,  Illinois,  August  5th, 
i  t  was  reported,    "The  populists  held.  tv;o  conventions  here  today, 
congressional  and  semtorial.     After  a  hot  fight,  they  put  up  a 
state  ticket.   .   .   .V/.  M.   Snyder  of  Carroll  County  was  nominated 
for     Congress,  Henry  King  of  Ogle  County  for  member  of  ^he  state 
board  of  equalization,  and  John  Budlong  of  Rockford  for  minor- 
ity representative  in  the  legislature.     The  matter  of  withdrawing 
any  name  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee."  (126) 
Again,  at  a  meeting  of  populists  held  at  Marshall,   Illinois,  Aug- 
ust 15,  it  was  reported  "the  populists  held  two  conventions  here 
today,"    to  name  a  county  ticket,"  (137)     A  resolution  was  offered 
to  commit  the  party  to  fusion  with  the  popocrats,  whereupon  Henry 
Lewis  and  other  prominent  Middle  of  the  roaders  belted.     A.  L. 
Llaxwell  spoke  to  a  large  audience,  but  all  but  about  twenty-five 

1S5.  Chicago  Tribune,  August  21,  1896.  p.  5,  c.  4.  126.  Chicago 
Tribune,  August  16,  1696,  p.   2.     127.  Ibid. 
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persons  left  the  hall  "  prior  to  H.  B.  Taubeneck's  speech."  ilZB) 

Taubeneck  managed  the  populist  campaign  In  the  state. 
Charles  E.  Palmer  was  left  in  charge  at  the  state  headquarters  at 
Springfield  v/hile  Taubeneck  was  stumping  the  state  during  the 
campaign.    (139)     After  considerable  maneuvering  in  which  the  popo- 
crats  demanded  representation  on  the  democratic  ticket,  the  popu- 
lists secured  one  place  on  the  Democratic  ticket,   and  t'.vo  places 
among  the  Democratic  state  electors.     This  agreement  v/as  concluded 
only  after  much  deliceration  in  which  representatives  of  populists 
took  up  the  matter  v/ith  the  national  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party.     Important  in  these  negotiations  v/as  the  well-known  "bed- 
chamber interview"  between  the  Illinois  populists  and  Bryan,  called 
the  bedchamber  interview  because  the  populist  representatives  were 
ushered  into  the  bedchamber  of  the  eloquent  IJebraskan  after  mid- 
hight,  follovring  a  speech  in  an  Illinois  town.   (140)     As  a  result, 
of  the  interviev;.  A,  L.  Llaxwell,  populist,  became  candidate  for 
Auditor  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Free-silver,  above  everything  else,  was  the  issue  of  the 
campaign.     Farmers,  laboring  men,   and  business  men  could  be  seen 
and  heard  on  the  street  corners  discussing  rational  politics,  re- 
gardless of  whether  their  arguments  were  based  on  study,  reading 
of  partisan  newsi^apers,   or  the  sayings  of  some  free  silver  or 
gold  standard  orator.     The  old  parties  v/ere  shaken  to  their  base. 
One  Democratic  newspaper  takes  note  of  a  change  in  the  line-up  a- 
mong  the  Republicans;  From  Xilburne,  Illinois,  came  the  statement, 

138.   Ibid.     139.   Daily  Illinois  State  Register,  August  20,  1896. 
140.  Eotes,   Interview  with  J.  H.  Ferriss,   June  15,  1919. 
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"The  free  silver  cause  is  booming  in  this  (Macon)  County.  Three 
of  the  republican  central  committee  have  resigned.     Silver  clubs 
are  being  organized.     There  will  be  large  gains  to  Bryan  and 
Sewall  from  the  Republican3.  "  (141)     5^rom  ?airmount,  August  11, 
came  the  report,    ''A  Bryan  and  cJewall  club  v/ill  be  organized  here 
tomorrow  night.     One  hundred  arid  nineteen  names  were  secured  during 
the  past  vveek  for  membership  in  the  club  and  thirty- two  re.publi- 
cans  have  joined  without  hesitation  and  they  are  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  Democrats."  (142)     From  Clinton,  Illinois,  August  24th,  came 
the  report,    "The  Bryan- Sewall  Free- Silver  Club  met  here  &n 
Monday  night  and  elected  officers..   ,   .The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Profes3or  Goultis  and  Charles  Conwell,  both  life-long  re- 
publicans.    A  glee  club  of  six  was  formed  of  which  four  have 
always  been  republicans.     The  secretary  of  the  club  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  are  fifty  republicans  on  the  roll.  " 
(145)     The  same  condition  was  present  among  the  Democrats.  One 
factor  which  contributed  to  the  lack  of  unity  T/ithin  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  state  vms  the  Gold-Democratic  Party,  headed 
by  General  Palmer  of  Illinois,  v/hich  nought  its  support  from 
democrats  opposed  to  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  election  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  in 
Illinois  and  in  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  populist  addition 
to  the  Democratic  party.     The  popular  vote  Stood  Republican 

141";     Illinois  State  Register,  August  11,  1896.     142.  Ibid, 
August  20,   189  6.   143.  Ibid.   August  15,  189  6. 
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607,150;  Democratic  and  People's  464,523;   Sociali st-lator ,  1,147; 
Prohibition,  9  796;  Midd le-of-the -Roaders ,  1,090;  Independent- 
Democrat.  6,S90.    (144)     In. this  election,  Ilathaniel  S.  Dresser  of 
Bond  County  was  chosen  on  the  populist  ticket  for  the  office  of 
state  Senator,  and  at  the  same  time,  Imthaniel  D.  Bryant  of 
Gallatin  County/  was  chosen  in  the  44th  District  and  Fred  G.  Blood 
was  chosen  in  the  46th  District.   (145)     These  elections  were  made 
possible  by  the  fusion  of  the  Democrats  and  the  populists. 

The  record  of  the  populists  in  the  legislature  was  not 
brilli  mt,  and  they  seem  not  to  have  been  in  great  favor  in  the 
legislature  although  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  v/ere  work- 
ing a  lone  .   ( 146  ) 


144.     ^port.   Election  of  1892,   Sec 'y  of  State.     145.  Report, 
Sec'y  of  Jtate,  Election  of  189  2.     146..    In  the  Senate,  Ivlr. 
Dresser  who  was  elected   in  1896  was  not  an  outstanding  character. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Federal  Relations  and  member 
of  other  committees.     He  presented  a  bill  to  standardize  the 
analysis  of  milk  which  gave  way  to  a  similar  House  Bill,  and  a 
bill  to  strike  the  word  male  from  the  constitution,     lleither  of 
$hese  passed.     In  support  of  these  bills  he  presented  several 
petitions  froui  his  constituents  in  Bond  County.     In  the  house,  Mr, 
Bryant  presented  eight  bills;     House  Bill  125  providing  "to  amend 
section  15  of  an  act  entitled   'an  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation 
to  paupers,"    which  v.'as.  tabled  ;  House  Bill  136  providing  that 
"banks  shall  give  security  for  deposits,"  which  did  not  get  a  first 
reading;  House  Bill  193  to  amend  an  act  in  relation  to  domestic 
animals  running  at  large  in  the  state  of  Illinois"  which  did  not 
get  a  second  reading;    House  Bill  320,   "  an  act  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  public  shools,  "  which  v/as  tabled;  House  Bill 
348,    "an  act  to  provide  for  paupers  in  each  township,"  which  did 
not  get  a  second  readiiig;  House  Bill  349,   "an  act  to  regulate 
express  charges,  which  did  not  e^et  a  second  reading;  House  Bill 
467,    "an  act  to  amend  the  lav/s  in  relation  to  interest,''  which 
did  not  get  out  of  the  committee  room.     Mr.  Blood  proposed  House 
Bill  188,   to  amend   "an  act  concerning  voluntary  assignments  and 
conferring  jurisdiction  therin  upon  county  courts,"  which  was 
tabled;  House  Bill  189,  to  amend  "an  act  in  regard  to  attachments 
in  courts  of  record,"  which  did  not  receive  a  third  reading;  House 
Bill  407,   to  amend  "anact  requiring  compensation  for  causing  death 
by  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default,   "which  did  not  get  out  of  the 
commitee  room;  House  Bill  584,   to  amend  "  an  act  to  enable  associ- 
ations of  persons  to  become  a  body  corporate  to  raise  funds  to  be 
loaned  only  among  the  members  of  such  associations"  v/hich  ¥/as 
tabled;  and  House  Bill  605,   to  paint  .and  reoair  the  Supreme  Court 
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Bills  were  presented  such  as  providing  a  stamdard  milk  analysis, 
and  striking  the  word   "male"  from  the  constitution.     The  chief 
action        the  three  was  v/hen  Mr.  Blood  nominated  John  A.  Altgeld, 
Democrat  for  the  United  States  Senate. (147) 

Conditions  within  the  populist  party  remained  practically 
the  same  from  1896  to  1904,  and  as  a  result,  the  party  lost 
strength  in  every  part  of  the  country.     Ho  union  could  be  effected 
between  the  Middle  of  the  Readers  and  the  Populists,  and  the  two 
organizations  continued  although  in  Illinois  the  vote  registered 
by  both  parties  were  small.   (148)     The  fusion  element  alv/ays  fed 
the  Lliddle  of  the  Readers  in  the  voting.     In  1896,   7893  votes 
were  cast  for  the  populist  ticket;  in  1900,  1140;  in  1902,  1502; 
in  1904,  6725.   (149)     State  tickets  were    put  into  the  field  in 
these  years,  but  no  active  campaign'  was  made. 

lUnion  betv/een  the  various  factions  of  the  party  was 
not  effected  until  1904.     In  1900,   the  Mid dle-of-the-Roaders  met 
at  Cincinnati,  (Dhio,  Iv^ay  9th,  and  10th,  and  chose  T/harton  Barker 
and  Ignatius  Donnelly  to  head  their  ticket;   (150)  the  fusion  wing 
met  at  Sioux  Falls  and  chose  Bryan  and  Adlai  Stephenson,  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-president.   (151)  In 
1904,  a  union  was  effected  between  the  two  factions,  and  the 
campaign  v/as  conducted  from  Joliet  under  the  leadership  of  Ferriss. 
The  national  convention  that  of  the  party  was  held  at  Springfield, 
July  4,  1904.     By  this  time  the  struggles  that  had  been  so 

.46Building  at  Mt.  Vernon,"  which  was  passed.  Blood  also  nomin- 

ated John  P.  Altgeld  for  United  States  Senator.     For  reference  to 
above  sea  Illinois  Senate  and  House  Journal,  index.  147.  Ibid. 
148.  Sec'y  of  State,  Report  on  election  of  1898,  1900.  149.  Illinoi 
Blue  Books  for  corresponding  years.  150.  Chicago  Daily  News 
Almanac,   1916,  p.  4751     151.  Ibid. 


characteristic  of  the  early  conventions  were  no  longer  possible. 
Only  two  hundred  were  present  of  the  nine -hundred  twenty-seven 
delegates  that  had  been  allotted  to  the  various  states.  (152) 
L.  R.  Llallotte  of  Texas  was  made  permanent  chairman  upon  report  of 
the  nominating  committee.     Decision  in  the  selection  of  the  national 
ticket  was  delayed  by  the  Kansas  delegation  which  ms  under  orders 
from  their  state . convention  to  defer  action  "until  the  Democratic 
convention  at  St.  Louis  had  acted."    The  wishes  of  the  Kansas 
delegation  were  over-ridden  and  Thomas  R.V/atson  of  Georgia  was 
chosen  to  head  the  National  People's  ticket.   (153)  national 
organization  v/as  headed  by  James  H.  Ferriss,  Joliet.  Illinois; 
and  C.  Q.  DeFrance,  of  Nebraska,   Secretary.     At  Joliet,  Illinois, 
Perriss  and  DeFrance,  in  addition  to  administrative  duties  of  the 
campaign  conducted  the  weekly  "Saturday  Review",  which  served  as  a 
campaign  organ  during  the  campaign.   (154)     The  Illinois  national 
committee  consisted  of  Joseph  Hopp  of  Chicago,  A.  C.  Vantine  of 
Flora,  Illinois  and  Gol.  J.  S.  Felter  of  Springfield.     Previous  to 
ad joarnmont,   talks  were  made  by  Go.  Felter,  and  L.  R.  Tyler, 
publisher  of  the  Keen  Kutter  of  ot.  Louis.     The   State  Register  said, 
"Col.  Fe Iter's  address  was  the  chief  feature  and  held  the  entire 
attention  of  the  convention".   (155)     The  convention  did  not  meet 
v/ith  all  the  pleasantness  and  encouragement  from  some  from  the 
state.     A.  C.  Barton,  the  biographer  of  Jesse  Harper,  who  had  been 
in  Springfield  for  several  weeks  as  a  member  of  the  state  central 

152.  Illinois  State  Register,  July  5,  1904.  153.  Illinois  State 
Register,  July  5,  1904.  154.  Copies  of  Review  i£  "oossession  of 
Mr.   Ferriss.   155.  Illinois  State' Register,  July  5,  1904.  "  J:, 
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committee,  v/as  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  program  of  the  con- 
vention and  announced  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  affair.  (156) 

The  campaign  that  year  v/as  much  like  the  preceding. 
The  populist  probiem  v/as  to  "get  back"  their  former  strength,  and 
to  do  this,   ihey  had  to  combat  the  influence  of  the  old  parties. 
Candidate  V/atson  said  in  a  speech  before  a  body  of  Chiaago  work- 
ingmen  September  27,  1904,   "Friend  laborers,  what  have  you'gained 
by  fusing  with  the  older  parties?    Please  show  me  one  thing  that 
they  did  after  election  that  they    promised  to  do  if  you  gave 
them  youi-  votes."  (157)     Election  returns  gave  the  populists  only 
a  few  more  votes  in  the  state  that  year  than  four  years  before. (158) 

In  1908,  the  party  again  chose  national  candidate*.  Pre- 
liminary meeting  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  November  27,  1907,  (159) 
for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  campaign  of  1908. 
From  Illinois  were  present  at  the  meeting,  James  K.  Ferriss, 
Philip  Eoessler  and  J.  J.  York.     April  2,  1908,  the  national 
convention  of  the  party  v/as  held  at  3t.  Louis,  at  v/hich  Watson  was 
again  chosen  to  head  the  national  ticket. 

In  1912,   the  party  v/ent  out  of  existence.     A  preliminary 
meeting  v/as  held  but  nothing  further  was  accomplished.  The 
Illinois  populist  vote  during  the  last  period  of  decline  v/as :  1906, 
no  ticket  in  state;   in  1908,   62S,   in  1910,  no  ticket  in  state.  (1©0 

Two  factors  entered  into  this  gradual  decline  of  the 
party;  First  the  purpose  was  accompli  shed. by  the  passage  in  1900  - 

156.     lb  id.     157.     Saturday  Review,  Joliet,  Illinois,  October  22, 
1904.     158.     Secretary  of  State^  Heport  on  Election  of  1904.  159. 
St.   Louis  Rerjublican,  I^fovember  26,   1907.  160.   Secretary  of  State 
Election  reports  for  corresponding  years. 
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of  a  bill  which  greatly  incfeased  the  circulating  medium  in 
Illinois;   this  was  the  Bill  of  March  14,   1900.     By  its  provision^, 
the  circulating  medium  in  Illinois  was  increased  from  seven 
million  to  over  thirteen  million  dollars,  aiid  in  the  United  States 
at  an  even  greater  proportion.     (161)     The  chief  cry  of  the  pop- 
ulists up  to  1900  had  been  for  more  money,   although  as  previously 
stated,  there  were  a  number  of  tther  planks.     The  second  factor  in 
the  decline  was  the  fact  t^iat  the  old  parties  had  monopolized  the 
populist  issues.     The  following  is  a  table  showing  what  became  of 
populist  plariks; 


Government  Supervision  of 
Industrial  Conditions 

Parcel  Post 

Pensions 

Reform  in  Method  of 
issuing  Currency 

Right  of  trail  by  jury 
in  labor  disputes. 

Prohibition  Child  Labor 

Principle  of  Populists 

Eight  hour  work  day 

Postal  Savings  Banks 

Election  President  by 
popular  vote 

Initiative  and  Referendum 


Taken  b;;  Bryan. 


Taken  by  Progressives 

X 
X 


X 
X 


Taken  by  Bryan    Taken  by  Progressives 


Adopted  by  Congress 


X 
X 


Election  Senators    by  popular  vote    Adopted  by  Const.  Amendment. 


Free  Coinage  Silver 
at  16  to  1 

Abolition  Imtional  Banks 


(162) 


161.     Bankers'  Magazine,   64:  65S.     162.     McKee,   T.  H. ,  National 
Conventions  and  political  parlies,  p.  419,  211;     Chicago  Daily 
News  Almanac,   1912,  p.  142. 
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After  the  important  principles  of  the  populists  had  been  either 
adopted  by  the  nation,   or  taken  over  by  the  other  parties,  there 
was  little  use  for  the  party  and  it  v;ent  out  of  existence. 

After  1894,   there  is  not  much  evidence  indicating 
numerical  strength  v/ithin  the  people's  party  in  Illinois.  Five 
facts  uf  importance  to  the  party  may  be  noted  for  the  period.  (1) 
From  1892  to  1896,  the  Democratic  party,   led  in  Illinois  by 
Altgeld,  was  gradually  taking  over  the  populist  principle  of  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.     (2)     In  the 
campaign  of  1896,   the  populist  party  was  divided;  two  tickets  were 
put  into  the  field,  one  democratic  fusion  ticket  and  one  middle  of 
the  road  ticket.     (3)     Betv/een  1896  and  1904,  the  populists  con- 
tinued to  be  divided,  and  continued  to  have  two  sets  of  candidates 
for  offices;  neither  made  a  good  showing  in  Illinois     or  the 
country  at  large  although  the  fusion  element  continued  to  include 
the   larger  number.     (4)     From  1896  until  the  final  disuption  of  the 
party,  the  populists  did  not  receive  over  seven  thousand  votes  at 
any  one  time  in  the  state;     the  fusion  of  the  tv/o  elements  of  the 
party  which  was  brought  about  in  1904,  did  not  materially  affect 
the  voting  strength.     (5)     Two  factors  contributed  to  this  de- 
cline;    The  most  important  of  the  populists  principles  had  either 
been  adopted  or  taken  over  by  the  major  parties. 
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GR/iPTBR  V.  GOKCLU^IOH. 

The  People's  Party  v/as  an  organization  of  farming  and 
laboring  classes  which  v7as  formed  in  1891  and  v/ent  out  of  existence 
in  1912,     It  proposed  to  offer  "better  conditions  for  the  farmer 
'.nd  laborer,  and  to  this  end  proposed  a  comprehensive  program  for 
reform.       The  party  was  never  very  strong  in  Illinois  but  was  at 
times  very  closely  related  to  the  older  parties. 

The  People's  party  shows  a  relationship  to  third  party 
movements  after  the  Civil  ^/ar  because  of  the  similarit:,   of  plat- 
form and  leadership.     The  chief  plank  was  the  monetary  issue;  each 
party  favored  an  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country. 
Leadership  was  made  continuous  by  the  presence  within  the  party  in 
Illinois  of  such  men  as  Taubeneck,  Campbell,   Streeter,  ilorton  and 
Harper. 

Organization  of  the  new  party  was  made  possible  by  the 
unification  of  farmers'  and  laborers''  organizations.     Populism  in 
Illinois  did  not  get  under  way  until  Ivlay ,   1692  when  a  meeting  was 
called  at  Danville  to  make  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  that 
year.     The  follwing  election  did  not  result  favorably  to  the 
populists  in  Illinois.     But  twenty- two  thousand  votes  were  cast  for 
new  party,  as  compared  with  twenty-seven  thousand  cast  for  the 
Greenback  party  in  1880.     A  stiidy  of  election  returns  shows  a 
slightly  greater  strerigth  in  southern  than  in  northern  Illinois. 

Between  189  2  and  1894  events  were  happening  which 
threatened  to  develop  a  strong  dissent  movement.     The  Pullnnn  Gar 
stri^.e  and  the  Randall  and  Coxey  army  were  vigorous  manifestations 
of  dissent  within  Illinois,  which  coupled  v/ith  the  friendleness  of 
such  papers  as  the  Chicago  Times  and  the  Farmers'  Voice,  made  the 
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third  party  look  strong  in  the  state.    But  in  spite  of  these 
indications,   the  roots  of  the  old  parties  were  too  deep,  and  hut 
sixty  thousand  votes  were  given  to  the  populists  in  1894.  A 
study  of  election  returns  shows  a  considerable  increase  for  the 
party  in  Chicago. 

Between  1894  and  1896  the  free  silver  element  grew  with- 
in the  democratic  party  to   such  an  extent  that  free  silver  was 
adopted  in  the  mtional  platform  in  1896.     The  free  silver  move- 
ment was  led  in  Illinois  by  John  P.  Altgeld,  Democratic  governor 
of  the  state,  who  had  practically  the  same  program  for  reform  as 
did  the  populists.     In  1896,  the  populists  were  divided  on  the 
question  of  fusion  with  the  democrats;  part  voted  with  the 
Democrats  on  a  fusion  ticket,  and  part  supported  a  separate  Middle 
of  the  Road  ticket. 

After  1896,   the  populists  were  never  strong  either  in 
Illinois  or  in  the  country  at  large.     Two  populist  parties  were 
in  existence  in  Illinois  betv/een  1896  and  1904.     The  fusionists 
were  stronger  than  the  middle  of  the  readers,  although  neither 
polled  over  sesren  thousand  votes.     In  1904,   the  national  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Springfield,  and  the  national  campaign  was 
managed  by  ITerriss  of  Joliet,  but  only  a  fev/  thousand  more  votes 
were  cast  for  the  party  in  the  state. 

Two  factors  contributed  to  the  decline   of  the  people's 
party  in  Illinois.     First  the  purpose  of  the  populists  v;a» 
accomplished  in  part  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Miarch  14,  1900, 
which  nearly  doubled  the  circulating  medium  in  the  state.  The 
populist  Omaha  platform  of  1892  had  centered  around  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  the  means  which  the  populists  took  to  get  more 
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money  in  circulation.     In  the  second  place,  most  of  the  important 
planks  of  the  party  were  taken  over  by  the  major  parties,   such  as 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  direct  election  of  the  president 
vice-president  and  the  seriate,  and  the  postal  savings  hank.  Either 
Roosevelt  or  Bryan  had  taken  their  planks,  and  there  was  nothing 
much  left  for  the  populists  to  do. 

The  people's  party  has  gained  a  significant  place  in 
the  history  of  political  parties  because  it  proposed  many  meritoue 
principles  which  were  later  adopted  by  the  country  at  large.  In 
Illinois,  politics,  this  party  is  prominent  chiefly  through  its 
influence  upon  the  older  elements  especially  the  Altgeld  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party.     The  Altgeld  Democrats  in  the  first  place 
favored  nealry  the  same  thi.igs  the  populists  favored  and  in  the 
second  place  played  an  important  part  in  the  acceptance  of  these 
principles  in  the  mtional  democratic  platform  in  1896.     But  the 
importance  of  the  people's  party,   in  the  largest  sense,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  this  party  brought  to   the  public's  attention, 
the  need  for  financial,  politreal,  and  economic  reform,  and  a 
program  whereby  these  evils  might  be  remedied. 
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APPEI^DIX  A.  CQMPARISOH  pff  THIRD  PARTY  PLATFORl'ilS 


In  the  following  table,  from  McKee  Kat'l  Conventions  and 
Platforms  "1872,    "represents  the  Union  Labor  platform  of  1872. 
"1876"  represents  the  Independent  Greenback  platform  of  1876; 
"1880"  represents  the  Greenback  Party  platform  of  1880;  "1884" 
represents  the  Greenback  or  people's  Party  platform  of  1884;  "1886" 
represents  the  Union  Labor  platform  of  1888;   "1889"  represents  the 
St.  Louis  convention  platform  of  the  farmers'  and  labor  organiz- 
ations v/hich  met  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  1889;  "1890" 
represents  the  Ocala  Convention  platform  at  Ocala,  Florida  in 
December  1889;   '*1891"  represents  the  Cincinnati  convention  platform 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  in  May  1891;   "1892"  represents  the  Omaha 
platform  of  July  4,  1892, 

Plank  1872  1876  1880  1884  1888_ 1889  1890  1891  l^a 

More  Paper  Money  x 
8  Hour  Day 

1^0  Contract  Prison  Labor  x 

Graduated  Income  Tax 

Free  Coinage  Silver 

Postal  Savings  Bank 

Government  Ownership 
Railroads 

Hon- owner ship  of  land 
by  foreigners 

Limitation  Immigration  x 

Election  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Senators  by  . 
popular  vote  x 

Revenue  Government  limit- 
exf  'to  expenses 

Equal  Suffrage 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

x° 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


X  X 
X 

X 

X  X 


x^ 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


x« 


X  X 


X 


h 


X 


X 


X  X 
X 


X 


Ant i -Monopoly 
Pensions 

Sub- Treasury  Plan 

Exclusion  Chinese 
Immigrants 

AlDolition  national 
Banks 

Enforce  Factory 
Sanitary  Laws 

Prohibtion 

Government 
Loans  on 

Land  x 

JJlo  Child 
Lat  or 

Initiative  and 
Referendum 


X 


Kotes 


"a"  for  laborers  paid  "by  the  government;   "b"  hours  reduced; 
"c "  construction  of  national  railroads  and  postal  telegraph; 
"d "  government  control  of  railroads;   "e"  limit  importation 
of  foreigh  labor;   "f "  Senators  only;     "g"  abolition  in- 
direct taxation;    "h"  submit  amendments  to  the  people. 
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APPENDIX  B 

.  ELECTION 

BEaULTS  OF 

1892 

The  populist  vote,  considered  by  sections 
show    certain  tendencies  of  party  strength: 

,  does,  hoV(?ever, 

Northern  Illinois 

Total 
1892 

Populist 
189  2 

1892 
Pe rcent 

1894 
Pe rcent 

Jodaviess 

5,740 

129 

2.1 

1.5 

Stepehenson 

7.642 

70 

.9 

1.2 

Winnebago 

9.366 

194 

2.1 

6.0 

Boone 

£.674 

52 

5.2 

1.9 

McHe  nry 

5,755 

31 

.6 

0.5 

Lake 

5.129 

31 

0.5 

2.5 

Kane 

14,940 

353 

2.3 

3.0 

De  Kalb 

6.377 

36 

0.5 

1.0 

Ogle 

6,499 

:33 

0.5 

1.0 

Carroll 

214 

107 

2.5 

2.6 

Whiteside 

7,072 

95 

1.3 

2.4 

Dupage 

5,114 

16 

.3 

1.4 

Kendall 

2,844 

28 

.9 

1.5 

Y/ill 

13,860 

113 

.7 

1.3 

Le  e 

Total.   .   .  • 

6,563 

61 

1.0 

.9 

103,805 

1,349 

1.3 

2.7 

Cook  County 

Cook  County 

262,219 

1,614 

1.3 

11.7 

Ilorth  Ceatral 
Illinois 

Rock  Island 

9,645 

219 

2.3 

6.0 

Henry 

7,779 

312 

4.0 

6.0 

Bureau 

8,337 

324 

3.9 

12.7 

La Salle 

18,360 

191 

1.1 

5.0 

(52) 


Iforth  Central 
(continued  ) 

111.  Total 

Populist 
1892 

1892 
Pe rcent 

1894 
Pe rcent 

Grundy 

4,296 

44 

1.0 

7.8 

Karikake  e 

6.570 

30 

.4 

1.4 

Iroguois 

8,338 

87 

1.7 

e.8 

Livingstone 

8,564 

184 

2.2 

2.1 

Woodford 

4,680 

63 

1.4 

1.4 

Marshall 

3,534 

18 

.5 

1.0 

Putnam 

1,142 

14 

1.2 

2.5 

Peoria 

15,924 

321 

2.0 

4.7 

Stark 

2,475 

246 

10.0 

14.9 

Knox 

9,588 

331 

3.4 

6.0 

Warren 

5,445 

51 

1.0 

2.2 

Me  rc  e  r 

4,685 

107 

2.3 

5.9 

Henderson 

2,417 

27 

1.1 

1.0 

Hancock 

8,121 

303 

3.7 

4.6 

McDonaugh 

7,103 

243 

3.8 

3.8 

Fulton 

10,872 

379 

3.5 

4.7 

Tazewell 

7,033 

115 

1.7 

3.0 

McLean 

15,070 

63 

.4 

2.8 

Ford 

3,879 

20 

.3 

2.9 

Ve rmillion 

12,817 

174 

1.4 

6.1 

Champaign 

10,414 

80 

.8 

1.0 

Piatt 

4,816 

23 

.5 

1.0 

Devil  tt 

9,402 

86 

1.9 

2.4 

Macon 

9,695 

95 

.9 

2.5 

TiOP'an 

6,385 

87 

1.4 

4.0 

Menard 

3,316 

115 

2.7 

5.2 

Ifeson 

4,034 

19 

.5 

1.2 

(55) 

l^orth  Central 

111  Total 

Populist 

1892 

1894 

( c  ontinued ) 

1892 

Pe  rcent 

Pe rcen  t 

Cass 

2,936 

81 

5.0 

2.4 

Schuyler 

5,850 

209 

5.5 

4.0 

Brown 

2.846 

515 

11.0 

12.7 

Ad  ams 

14.815 

185 

1.5 

2.2 

Total. . 

245,504 

5,164 

2.1 

2.6 

South  Central 

111. 

Pike 

7,646 

1045 

15.9 

14.0 

Scott 

2,522 

214 

8.4 

5.6 

Morgan 

7,957 

195 

8.4 

2.6 

Sangamon 

14,654 

181 

1.2 

1.5 

Christian 

5,850 

419 

5.5 

5.1 

She Iby 

5,100 

876 

12.5 

9.2 

Jersey 

5,516 

76 

2.0 

1.0 

Moultrie 

5,286 

264 

8.0 

5.0 

Doug lass 

4,490 

70 

1.6 

1.2 

Coles 

7,604 

97 

1.1 

5.2 

Edgar 

6,711 

195 

2.9 

2.9 

Clark 

5,  200 

655 

12.5 

9.5 

Cumherland 

5,570 

209 

5.8 

5.4 

Crawford 

5,950 

2  20 

5.6 

5.5 

Jasp  er 

4,559 

296 

7.1 

6.5 

Effingham 

4,559 

150 

2.4 

2.7 

Fayette 

5,411 

856 

15.1 

12.5 

Macoupin 

9.544 

288 

5.0 

4.0 

Montgomery 

6,041 

171 

2.5 

5.9 

Gre  ene 

5,594 

529 

5.9 

5.8 

Calhoun 

1,575 

146 

9.2 

5.5 

(54) 

South  Central 
(continued ) 

111.  Total 

Populist 
1892 

1892 
Percent 

1894 
Pe rcent 

Madison 

11,772 

354 

3.0 

5.0 

Bond 

2.478 

77 

2.3 

2.5 

Total. , , 

125,165 

7241 

5.2 

6.8 

Southern  111. 

St.  Glair 

14.034 

556 

2.5 

6.8 

Clinton 

3,925 

114 

2.9 

2.8 

Marion 

5,587 

552 

9.1 

11.0 

Clay 

3,887 

424 

10.8 

9.7 

Richland 

3,460 

297 

8.0 

9.0 

Lawrence 

3,362 

106 

3.1 

2.1 

Wahash 

2,733 

44 

1.6 

6.1 

Edwards 

2.157 

56 

2.5 

.4 

Wayne 

5,534 

559 

10.4 

8.0 

Jefferson 

5,534 

806 

15.3 

16.0 

Washington 

4,165 

145 

5.5 

4.9 

Rand  olph 

5.528 

180 

3.2 

2.6 

Perry 

4,169 

195 

4.6 

4.9 

Franklin 

3,684 

198 

5.4 

3.3 

Hamilt  on 

5,823 

157 

4.1 

3.5 

'Jhi  te 

5,483 

215 

3.9 

5.0 

Gallatin 

3,158 

205 

6.4 

0.0 

Saline 

Total  . 

4.551 

295 

6.6 

8.0 

119,189 

6731 

5.7 

6.9 

  , 

(55) 

Recapitulation  Total  Populist      Percent  Percent 

1892  1892  1892  1894 


Chicago 

262,214 

1.614 

.  6 

11.7 

Northern 

102,796 

1,349 

1.3 

2.7 

11.  Central 

157,419 

5,374 

2.1 

2.6 

3,  Central 

152,165 

7,031 

5.2 

6.8 

Southe  rn 

119,789 

6.  739 

5.7 

6.9 

Total.  . 

876,586 

22,107 

2.5 

7.04 

Taken  fron  report  of  Sec 'y  of  State  of  Illinois  for  election  of 
1892  and  1894. 


( 
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Central  Illinois 

Total 

( c  ontinued ] 

1894 

J^o^MOis 

6.126 

Livingstone 

8,1S5 

\Voodford 

4,414 

LJarshall 

3,921 

Putnam 

1,146 

Peoria 

14,042 

Stark 

2,249 

Knox 

8,479 

Warren 

6,297 

Me  rc  e  r 

4,264 

Henderson 

2,  784 

Hancock 

8, 192 

McD enough 

7,064 

Full  on 

10,454 

Tazev/ell 

7,049 

McLean 

12,111 

Ford 

2,698 

Ye  rmillion 

10,506 

Champaign 

9,  787 

Piatte 

2,825 

Dewitt 

4,589 

Mac  on 

10,509 

Lo  gan 

6,255 

Menard 

2,  225 

Iviason 

4,028 

Cass 

4.002 

Sc  hixy  1  e  r 

2,924 

(57) 

Populist      Percent  Percent 
1894  1892  1894. 


66 

1.7 

.8 

156 

2.1 

167 

1.4 

1.4 

26 

.5 

1.0 

29 

1.2 

2.5 

672 

12.01 

4.7 

275 

10.0 

14.9 

541 

2.4 

6.0 

111 

1.0 

2.2 

259 

2.2 

5.9 

28 

1.1 

1.0 

225 

2.7 

4.6 

274 

2.8 

2.8 

4ft5 

2.5 

4.7 

188 

1.7 

2.0 

209 

.4 

2.8 

94 

.2 

2.8 

564 

1.4 

6.1 

92 

.8 

0.0 

28 

.5 

1.0 

108 

1.9 

2.4 

207 

.9 

2.5 

252 

1.4 

4.0 

lo5 

P  7 

5  -  2 

44 

.5 

1.2 

67 

2.1 

2.4 

156 

5.B 

4.0 

(56) 

APPENDIX  C.  ELlCTIOII  RESULTS 

OF  1894 

NOT'tllA  TTL    G  oun't  i  P  f5 

MM  V  X   WXXW  JUaJL       W  W  UfcAA  V  ^  c  ^ 

To  tal 

Percent 

Per  Gr  ent 

1894 

1892 

1894 

Jodaviess 

5,466 

79 

1.5 

2.1 

Stephenson 

7,262 

82 

.9 

1.2 

Y/innebago 

8.476 

482 

2.1 

6.0 

Bo  one 

2,592 

87 

5.2 

1.9 

lie  Henry 

5,922 

26 

.5 

.5 

Lake 

• 

4,465 

112 

.6 

.5 

Kane 

12,070 

272 

2.2 

2.0 

DeKalb 

5,291 

52 

.5 

1.0 

Ogle 

5,721 

52 

.5 

1.0 

Carroll 

2,940 

95 

2.5 

2.5 

V/hitesdide 

6,157 

144 

1.2 

2.4 

DuPage 

4,712 

58 

.2 

1.4 

Kendall 

2,225 

33 

.9 

1.5 

;mi 

12,284 

792 

.7 

1.2 

Lee 

5,099 

60 

1.0 

.9 

Total.   .  . 

92,904 

2529 

1.2 

2.7 

Cook  County 

Cook  County 

291,402 

22,966 

1.2 

11.7 

Central  Illinois 

Rock  Island 

8,437 

501 

2.2 

6.0 

Henry 

7,270 

467 

4.0 

6.0 

Bureau 

8,548 

962 

2.9 

12.7 

La Salle 

18,608 

886 

1.1 

5.0 

Grund  v 

4,122 

222 

1.0 

7.8 

Kankakee 

5,751 

76 

.4 

1.4 

Central  111.  Total 
(contiiiuedj  1894 


Brown 

2 

,  622 

Adams 

14 

.496 

Total.  . 

142 

,  574 

South  Central 

11  J.. 

6 

,  670 

SCO  1 1 

2 

,  675 

Mo rgan 

7 , 

,  751 

Sangamon 

15 

,229 

Chri stian 

9 

,  787 

Snelby 

6 

,085 

Je  rsey 

2 

,207 

Moultrie 

2 

,  282 

Douglas 

4 

,250 

Coles 

7, 

,421 

iidgar 

6 

,987 

olarii 

5 

,  101 

Cumberland 

2 

,424 

ura\/i  or  a 

4 

,  140 

t^aspe  r 

£/iiingnam 

4 

,  17  7 

Faj'ette 

5 

,  200 

Montgomerjz 

6 , 

671 

iiacoupin 

8 

,  726 

Greene 

4 

,482 

Calhoun 

i 

Ivladison 

10,857 

(58) 

Populist      Percent  Percent 
1894  1892  1894 


..22 

11.0 

12.7 

200 

1.2 

2.2 

>,965 

2.2 

2.6 

922 

12.9 

14.0 

142 

8.4 

5.6 

19  8 

8.4 

2.5 

205 

1.2 

1.2 

49  7 

5.5 

7.1 

552 

12.5 

9.2 

29 

2.0 

1.0 

175 

5.0 

8.0 

51 

1.6 

1.2 

278 

1.1 

5.2 

155 

2.9 

2.9 

486 

12.5 

9.5 

118 

5 . 8 

2.4 

127 

5.6 

2.5 

252 

7.1 

6.5 

112 

2.4 

2.7 

644 

15.1 

12.5 

222 

2.2 

2.9 

227 

2.0 

4.0 

158 

5.9 

2.8 

52 

9.2 

2.5 

211 

2.0 

2.0 

(59) 

South  Gent.  111.  Total  Populist  Percent  Percent 
(continued)  1894  1894  1892  1894 


Bond 

2.  228 

68 

2.3 

2.3 

Total.  . 

135, 190 

6,  225 

5.2 

^.6 

Southern  111. 

St.  Glair 

14,218 

840 

2.5 

6.8 

Clinton 

3,807 

136 

2.9 

16.8 

Marion 

1,  508 

562 

9.1 

2.8 

01ay 

4, 102 

367 

10.8 

8.9 

Richland 

3,405 

303 

8.0 

6.9 

Lawrence 

1,508 

59 

3.1 

3.6 

7;  abash 

2,811 

182 

1.6 

6.5 

Edwards 

2,223 

52 

2.5 

2.5 

Y/ayne 

5,542 

455 

10.4 

8.2 

Jefferson 

5 , 106 

891 

15 .3 

17.5 

V/ashington 

4 , 336 

198 

3.  5 

4.8 

Randolph 

5,  726 

195 

3.2 

5.4 

Perry 

4,357 

217 

4.6 

5.0 

Franklin 

3,  717 

121 

5.4 

Hamilton 

3,  778 

132 

4.1 

V/hite 

5,  612 

158 

3.9 

2.8 

Gallatin 

3, 123 

272 

6.4 

fa .  o 

Saline 

4.284 

344 

6.6 

8.2 

"/■illiam^on 

4,857 

126 

4.0 

2.7 

Jackson 

6.154 

401 

5.5 

6.6 

Uni  on 

4,059 

53 

1.1 

1.3 

Johnson 

2,932 

598 

13.0 

20.6 

(60) 


Southern  111. 
(continued ) 

Total 
1894 

Populist 
1694 

Percent 
1892 

Percer 
189^ 

Pope 

2,297 

545 

11.6 

15.6 

Hardin 

1,625 

154 

10.6 

8.5 

Alexander 

4,095 

170 

1.7 

4.2 

Pula  ski 

2, 155 

42 

1.4 

2  n 

liiassac 

2,498 

158 

5.0 

6 . 5 

Monroe 

2.902 

250 

5.7 

6.0 

Total  .  . 

112,855 

7,851 

5.7 

6.9 

Recapitulation 

Chicago 

291,405 

23,966 

0.6 

11.7 

Korthern 

92,904 

2,&S9 

1.5 

2.7 

U.  Central 

232,851 

5,965 

2.1 

2.6 

S.  Central 

155,190 

6.2S5 

5.2 

6.8 

Southern 

112.855 

7.851 

5.7 

6.9 

Total.  . 

875,426 

60,066 

2.7 

7.04 

Taken  from  report  of  Secretary,'  of  State  of  Illinois  for 
election  of  1892. 


APPEilDIX  D.  Comparative  Vote  1892^ 

1912 

Illinois 

Kansas 

U.  S. 

1872 

Liberal  Republicans 

Combined 

with  Democrats 

1876 

Indpendent  ijational 

17,2S2 

7,776 

81,740 

1880 

Greenback 

26, £58 

19,951 

208,578 

1884 

Greenback  or  People's 

10,910 

16,  Ml 

175,265 

1888 

Union  I^ibor 

7,090 

57,726 

146,924 

1892 

Populists 

22,007 

162,111 

1,041,021 

1896 

Populist ( Fusion )  cm^. 

1,090 

46,194 

245,728 

1900 

Populist  (anti-fusion) 

6,  725 

49, 787 

1904 

Populist 

7,  725 

6 . 156 

112,258 

1908 

Populist 

1,651 

28,121 

Taken  from  McKee,  Itetional  Conventions  a. id  Platforms,  and 
Daily  Hev/s  Almanac,  1912. 
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DeMoines,  Iowa,  1908. 

II.  Secondary  Works. 
A.  Books 

1.  Altgeld,  J.  P.   "The  High  Cost  of  Somethinf  for  Ifothing, 

Chicago,  1904. 

2.  Andrews,  E.       ,   "  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century  in 

the  U.   S. ,   1870-95,  Chicago,   1900;  traces  general 
history  of  period. 
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5.  Barton,  Alexander  C. ,   "Life  of  Col.  Jesse  Harper,  Chicago, 
1904;   tne   only  avaira"bie  biograph;^?  of  an  Illinois 
populist;  valuable  of  speeches. 

4.  Beard,  C.  A.,   Conteinporar;y  American  Historj',   1877  to  191S, 

iiev;  York,   1914;  excelllent  general  review  of  period. 

5.  Bennett,  F.  0.,  Politics  and  PoliticiaixS  of  Chicago,  Cook, 

County,  and  Illinois;  Chicago,  1686;  ^ives  some  facts 
concerning  political  leaders. 

5.  Bogard,  E.  L.  and  Thompson,  C.  LI.   "The  Modern  Commonwealth 

volume  5  of  Centennial  History  of  Illinois;  contains 
good  account  of  labor  troubles  since  1690. 

6.  Bogart,  S.   L. ,  Economic  History  of  the  U.   3.  I^'ew  York,  1917 

useful  in  tracing  economic  and  financial  history, 

8.  Bryan,  W.  J.   "The  Pirst  Battle,  Chicago,  1896;  a  good  acc- 

ount of  the  Democratic  campaign  of  1695. 

9.  Buck,   6,   J.,   The  Granger  Movement,   Cambridge,  Mass.,  valu- 

able as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

10.  Byars,  V/.  V.,   An  American  Commoner,   Columbia,  Mo.,  1900, 

an  account  of  Bryan's  life. 

11.  Church,  G.  A.  History  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Illinois 

p.  162-210;  Rockford,   Illinois,   191£;  a  story  of  the 
period  from  the  Republican  standpoint. 

12.  Croly,  H.  M.  Harma,  p.  lo-19,  i^ew  York,  1912;  excellent 

biography  of  a  national  Republican  leader. 

12.  Croly,  H.  ,   The  promise  of  Imerican  Life,  Ii?w  York,  1916, 
A  study  of  Current  /imerican  Problems. 

14.  Dewey,  D.  R.  i^ational  Problems,"  75-80,   220-^7,  244-6, 

252-76,   514-28;  fievv  York,   1912.     A  discussion  of 
contemporary  problems. 

15.  Dewey,  D.  R.  i'inancial  Problems,  403-9,  426-50,  458-62;  a 

discussion  of  financial  problems. 

16.  Eaynes,  F,  E.  ,  James  B.  Weaver,   lov/a  City,   la.,   1919,  an 

excellent  biogra^jhy  of  a  leading  populist. 

17.  Haynes,  F,  E.  ,  Third  Party  Movements  follov7ing  the  Civil 

War,   Iowa  City,  Iowa,   1914;  a  good  account  of  the 
third  party  movemfents  of  the  period. 

18.  Lauck,         J.,  Panic  of  1692,  liev/  York  and  Boston,  1907. 
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19.  MclIastQr,   J.  B.  ,  History'  of  the  U.   S.  ,  v.  7. 

gives  facts  concerning  financial  history. 

20.  lloyes,  A.  D.  ,  Forty  years  of  Araeriean  Finance,  ch.  7-9, 

lievi  York,  and  London,  1909;  a  detailed  study  of 
finance. 

21.  Paiiie ,  A.   C,   xiie  Granger  Movement  in  Illinois,  Urbam, 

1904;  a  master's  thesis;  valuable  in  giving  facts 
of  the  farmer's  movement. 

22.  Paxson,  F.  L.   "The  lev/  Nation,  Boston,  1915;  a  general 

account  of  the  period. 

22.  Sparks,  E.  E. ,.  iJational  Development,   I'clr^Ao;  151-S;  Hew 

York  and  London,   1907;  a  general  account  of  period. 

24.  Stanwood,  i\  History  of  the  Presidency,  ch.  £0,  51, 

Boston  and  I^ew  York,   1912;  valuable  for  figui-es. 

25.  Taussig,  F.   v7. ,    "Silver  Situation,  L'ew  York  and  London; 

1900;  a  study  of  financial  situtation. 

26.  Trumbull,  L.  H. ,  Address  of  Lyman  Trumbull  at  Populist 

Meeting,  Central  Llusic  Hall,  Chicago,  October  5,  1894 
Chicago,   1899;  a  full  stateme^.t  of  populist  principles 

27.  Wildman,  M.   S.  ,  Lloney  Inflation,  17S  ff.  liew  York  and  Lon- 

don,  1908;  a  discussion  of  the  money  question. 

28.  White,  Horace,  Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  an  excellent 

biography,  but  does  not  deal  extensively  with  the 
people's  party,  although  valuable  as  introduction 
and  background  reading. 

29.  ;/oodburn,   J.  A.,  Po.litical  Parties,  110-20,  Hew  York  and 

London,   1912;  a  discussion  of  political  parties  and 
methods . 

B.  Magazines  Articles. 

1.  Butler,  M.   Trie  People's  Party,  Forum,  XXVIII,  p.  240;  a 

discussion  of  the  part;,  by  a  contemporary. 

2.  Clark,        P.,  Populism  in  Colleges,   The  Nation,  65:412; 

a  study  of  the  progress  of  the  party  on  institutions 
of  higher  education;  v/ritten  by  contemporary. 

o.   Clark,  U.  P.  Populism  in  the  Saddle,   ilrtion  70:372.  A 

discussion  of  the  party  principles  a  contemporary. 

4.  Diggs,   A.  L.    "Parmer's  Alliance,  v.  V.  p.   58;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  farmers'  organization  v;nich  led  to 
formation  of  tne  People's  Party. 
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5.  Dodge,  Discontent  of  the  ]PariiBr,  Century,  XXI,  p.  447765. 

a  discussion  of  the  farmer's  cause 

6.  Drew,        Y/. ,  Political  Scieixce  Quarterl;^',  VI,  p.  282.  A 

discussion  of  people's  part^.  principles. 

7.  Emerick,  C.  F. ,  Agricultural  Discontent,  Political  Science 

Quarterly,  XVI,  4:^3,  60,  XII,  9^3,  view  of  a  farmer's 
case . 

8.  Fairchild,  G.   T.  Populism  as  a  Straight  Educational  Insti- 

tution, American  Journal  of  Sociology,         595;  dis- 
cussion of  populistic  principles. 

9.  Haynes,  F.  E. ,   "Populist  Movement,  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Economics,  X:269;  a  viov/  of  people's  party  principles 

10.  Howe,  E.  F.  Chasing  the  Political  Phantom,  American  Jour- 

nal of  Politics,   1^288.  a  discussion  of  populist 
pros noc ts. 

11.  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  1:19  5;  a  view  of  the  populist 

party. 

12.  Lloyd,  H,  D. ,   "Kational  Convention,  Review  of  Reviews  198; 

a  reviev/  of  the  party's  convention,  ana  opinion  of 
platform. 

IS.  Mead,  E.  Fallacies  of  the  People's  party,  American  Journal 
of  Politics,  American  J  urnal  of  Politics,  I,  p.  288 
A  critical  view  of  the  jjarty. 

14.  McDonald,  Velish,  Eva,  Strength  and  v.'eakness  of  the 

People's  party.  Arena,   V.  p.   726;  a  sympathetic  view 
of  party. 

15.  McVey,  F.  L. ,  Populist  Movement,  Economic  Studies,  1896, 

p.  155;  by  far  the  best  study  of  the  party  that  has 
been  made. 

16.  Pfeffer,   Senator,  V/.  A.,  i»orth  American  Reviev?,  i.lission  of 

the  People's  Party,   157:665;   a  defense  of  the  party 
by  a  populist. 

17.  Peffer,   Senator  W.  A.,  Passing  of  tne  People's  Party,  North 

American,   CIXVI,  p.  12,  a  populist's  review  of  the 
party. 

18.  Pierson,   G.  1;.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  iU^vII .  p.  199,568 

a  broif  discussion  of  populist  ideas. 

19.  Political  ooience  Quarterly,  XI,  p.  455,   601;  Xll,  p.  OS; 

XIV,  1899,  p.  44:  ¥1,  p.  282.     Discussions  of  party 
principles. 
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20.  Prairie  Farmer,  Years  lbb9,   1990,   1891,   189  2;  con- 
tains accounts  of  various  farr.er  and  populistcvonven- 
tions  especially  in  Illinois 

•21.  Public  Opinion,  XI,  289;  XIII,  p.  466;  XIII,  417. 

XIII,  p.   207;  XI,  p.  767;  XI,  p.   191,  ^15^  XV,  p.  • 
567;  XIC,   19,   75,    147,   247;  XI,  p.   395;  XVI,  p.  191; 
XVII,  p.  618;  XVII,   310;  XVI,  p.  42. 

22.  Social  Economics,   "Trumbull  as  a  Socialist,  VII,  277. 

23.  Ste?/ar(&,  E.  L.  ,  The  Populist  Moveirent  in  Indiana,  In- 

diana Magazine  of  History,  1918.  A  review  of  the  par- 
ty in  a  neigi^boring  state;  valuable. 

24.  Turner,  P.  J.  "Tne  Problem  of  the  V^est,  Atlantic, 

LX  XVIII,  289.     A  discussion  of  the  western  problem  in 
relation  to  discontent. 

25.  V7alker  and  Foster,  AnnaJis  of  the  An.erican  Academy,  IV, 

p.  7903.  A  discussion  of  the  programi  of  tne  people's 
party. 

26.  Western  Rural,   1882,  at  University  of  Illinoih;  library 

Urbana,  Illinois;  v.^.luacle  for  relation  to  farmers' 
organizations . 

27.  Wiley,  C.  E.  People '  s  .  Party ,  Ar-.erican  Jouranl  of  Poli- 

tics, V,  p.   651;  brief  discussion  of  populist  out- 
look . 

Manuals  of  Information. 

1.  A,.pleton's  Encyclopedia,    1892,   263-4;    lc93,  p.  294. 

2.  Ayer,  N.  W.  American  Nevvsi.aper  Directory,  1892-1912; 

enumerates  populist  bublicantions . 

3.  Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac,  I89O7I9IO. 

4.  World  Almanac,   189  2-1910. 
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